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The census enumerators are abroad in 
the land. Throughout the length and 
breadth of this great country of which we 
are all so proud these agents of the Cen- 
sus Bureau are now at work gathering 
data as a means of determining how much 
we have grown during the last decade. It 
is most important work and all shoull 
co-operate fully and freely to the end thut 
the data shall be as complete as possible. 





Fruit growers of the Ozark region will 
all be interested, doubtless, in the ceremo- 
nies attending the laying of the corner- 
stone of the Missouri Fruit Experiment 
Station building at Mountain Grove, 
Wright County, Mo., on June 23, 190. An 
elaborate and interesting program is be- 
ing arranged and it will include as speak- 
ers many of the best known men in the 
state. The event will be a very important 
one to the great fruit growing interests 
of the Ozark region, and the people of 
that section of the state should celebrate 
the day. 


“Canker worm complaints come from all 
directions, and numerous methods of com- 
bating the pest are advised. It should be 
remembered that the female adult of this 
insect, which is also known as the loop- 
ing caterpillar, or measuring worm, has 
no wings. while the male has. It is the 
habit, therefore, of the female to craw! up 
the trunks of trees and there await the 
male and then deposits her eggs from 
which are hatched the worms that do 
the damage. Anything, then, that will) 
prevent the female crawling up the tree 
trunks will protect the trees—hence the 
use of bands of loose cotton, bands of pa- 
per smeared with sorghum, printers’ ink, 
ete. 

Prof. J. M. Stedman, Entomologist of 
the State Agricultural College, says: 

“The best and most satisfactory meth- 
od, however, of combating the canker 
worm is by the use of Paris green. One 
pound of Paris green and three pounds uf 
lime in one hundred and twenty-five gal- 
lons of water should be sprayed on to the 
apple trees by means of a force pump and 
spray nozzle. This spraying should be 
done thoroughly, and every part well 
drenched. Care should be taken to keep 
the liquid constantly stirred, since Faris 
green does not dissolve in water and set- 
tles quickly. Be sure and purchase Paris 
green that is pure.” 


INTELLIGENT (7?) CRITICISM. 


The following appears in the last issue 
of a St. Louis weekly political paper: 

“The Missouri crop reports are hardly 
as instructive as they are lengthy. They 
are too replete with rains and drouths of 
the past and do not contain enough infor- 
mation of the present. Some suppose 
these reports are very valuable. If they 
knew how they were collected and how 
little of the state sends in any reliable re- 
Ports at all, they would change their 
minds. These reports would be quite val- 
uable if the legislature would provide ade- 
quate means for gathering information 
from all sections of the state. As mat- 
ters exist the Bureau only receives such 
information as is sent in gratuitously. In 
this, as in all other cases, where some- 
thing is expected for nothing, the result 
is disappointing. The State Agricultural 
College Farm, which is supposed to be a 
barometer for agriculture in Missouri, has 
been a good deal of a disappointment ex- 
cept to some of those whose salaries de- 
pend upon keeping it up.” 

The writer of the foregoing is evidently 
so badly mixed regarding Missouri crop 
reports that it seems hardly worth while 
to undertake to unravel the mental snarl 
he has gotten himself into in that connec- 
tion. The Bureau referred to seems to be 
Synonymous with the State Agricultural 
College Farm, and because the Missouri 
crop reports do not meet with the full 
approval of this disseminator of political 
wisdom the college farm gets a kick. Suf- 
fice it to say at present that the college 
farm management has nothing to do with 
making crop reports. The reports re- 
ferred to are probably the climate and 
crop bulletins of the Weather Bureau, U. 


8. Department of Agriculture, the office 
of the Missouri Section of which is locat- 
States 
work, the value of the reports is not de- 
pendent on action by the state legislature. 
It is not likely that the much-mixed criti- 
cismr made by our political contemporary 
will be given much consideration by those 
who understand the situation, and we 
only refer to it as an example of how 
poorly informed the politicians usually 
are regarding the agricultural affairs of 
legislative 


ed in Columbia. Being United 


the state. Yet they control 
matters in the interest of agriculture. 





SPECIAL OFFER. ; 
While the regular subscription price for 
the RURAL WORLD will remain at one 
dollar per year, yet, in order to more than 
double our present circulation for the 
year 1900 we have determined for a brief 
period to allow all of our present sub- 
scribers to renew their subscriptions by 
sending the name of a NEW subscriber 
with their own for one dollar—thus get- 
ting two papers fur one year for only one 
dollar. In all cases, however, the addi- 
tional name or names must be new sub- 
scribers. Renewals will not be received 
at fifty cents, except when accompanied 
by a new subscriber. Two NEW sub- 
seribers at the same time, however, will 
be received for one year for one dollar. 
New subscribers can also send additional 
new'subscribers on the same terms. This 
is below the actual cost of the paper. 
But so anxious are we to have the RU- 
RAL WORLD enter tens of thousands of 
new homes that we are willing to make 
this low offer. We know the RURAL 
WORLD is doing a grand work in up- 
lifting the farmer, and we are more than 
anxious that its benefits shall be extend- 
ed to the widest limits, hence this special 
offer. We hope to have 100,000 subscribers 
on our list for 1900. 





TENNESSEE AGRICULTURE. 





The farmers of Tennessee are manifest- 
ing much more interest in the agricultural 
experiment station than was formerly 
the case. The station is located at Knox- 
ville as a department of the State Univer- 
sity, which institution also includes the 
agricultural college established under the 
terms of the Morrill law. Knoxville being 
in the extreme eastern end of a state 
about 400 miles long by about 100 wide and 
in a mountainous district, quite distinct 
from the middle and western portions, it 
is thought by many, particularly those of 
the western part, where small fruit grow- 
ing is the leading industry, that the sia- 
tion would do more good if moved west- 
ward, and a discussion of the pros and 
cons of proposition to move it has awak- 
ened the interest referred to. 

As to whether or not the college and 
station were improperly located in the 
tirst place the RURAL WORLD is not in 
a position to say, but this much can be 
asserted: a separation of the experiment 
station from the agricultural college and 
relocation of the former in a distant part 
of the state would be disastrous to agri- 
cultural progress in the state, and only 
the gravest considerations would sanc- 
tion the move. It is well, then, that the 
matter be fully discussed, and to that end 
the RURAL WORLD will be pleased to 
have its Tennessee readers write us their 
views on the question at issue. This will 
do good in more ways than one. In addi- 
tion to helping determine what is best to 
do with the experiment station there will 
be a good deal of information regarding 
the agricultural resources of Tennessee. 
We very much question if even the people 
of the state are aware of the splendid 
opportunities Tennessee offers in various 
lines of farming. We will be glad to have 
our correspondents bring out these facts. 


MONEY WELL EXPENDED. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Enclosed find 
my check for ten dollars to pay for twen- 
ty subscribers to the RURAL WORLD 
for one year, whose names you will find 
below. These men are all my renters, and 
I am donating the paper to them without 
their knowledge, believing they will all 
be benefited by reading the RURAL 
WORLD much more than its cost to me. 





cept thanks for this compliment to the 
RURAL WORLD. We hope that he will 
find that his investment is a good one 
not only in a money point of view, but in 
showing his tenants that he feels a per- 
sonal interest in their welfare. A well 
posted mind is as necessary to farming as 
are bone and muscle. It is the mind that 
guides the muscle, and the better It is 
informed in the line of work pursued the 
more successful should be the results at- 


weekly letters from its practical farmer 
correspondents on almost every topic per- 


farmers are presented, 


advantage of them. 


with entertaining, instructive 


tion. 


to follow. 


turn instead of at Morristown. 


ings. Corn, 

been invigorated by late showers. 
MAPLEHURST. 

Russellville, Tenn., June 4. 


tained. The RURAL WORLD contains 


taining to farming. The experiences of 
1 the failures as 
well as successes, and readers can take 
The young folks 
growing up, sons and daughters, will de- 
rive great benefit in receiving every week 
a journal like the RURAL WORLD filled 
informa- 
Mr. Matthews has set a precedent 
which other land-owners can well afford 


HAMBLEN CO., TENN.—All kinds of 
fruit are giving great promise of yield. 
The Hamblen County Farmers’ Institute 
meets hereafter in the county districts by 
Specially 
interesting subjects—Poultry and Fruit 
Culture will be discussed by experts at 
the Cedar Creek and Russellville meet- 
meadows and clover have 


HOUSE THE FARM IMPLEMENTS. 


— 
This counsel has been given so frequent- 
ly that it seems needless to reiterate, It 
may even ruffie the temper of the farmer 
noted for his Job-like characteristic pa- 
tience when given at this season of rush. 
But the rusty hoe that retards work and 
does the work poorly; and the rake with 
weather-worn handle that blisters the 
hands by its roughness are very constant 
reminders that they, as well as many 
other farm implements, have not been 
carefully housed. Will not the purchase 
of another new scythe this year, because 
the one bought last year is ruined (for it 
hung in the tree near where it was last 
used until it is past doing good work) im- 
press the necessity of the tool shed and of 
keeping all farm implements in it? 


RAY CO. POTATO INDUSTRY. 








Ray county, Mo., farmers are going in- 
to potato raising on quite an extensive 
scale, and so they should if such yields 
are obtained as are reported by the Rich- 
mond (Mo.) ‘“‘Conservator.”’ It states: 
“From Orrick parties who were in town 
Tuesday we learned that McGee & Bot- 
tom Bros., and T. J. Shores, the big po- 
tato growers of that section, have in 300 
acres this year, the former 180 acres and 
the latter 120 acres. All of these potatoes 
were planted by March 10, last, and the 
owners expect to market them by June 
20. Last year these same parties had in 
more than 200 acres, which averaged 300 
bushels to the acre, and if their crop this 
year is anything like as good as last 
year’s they will harvest in the neighbor- 
hood of 100,000.” 

The RURAL WORLD would be pleased 
to have further information regarding the 
Ray county potato industry. Yields of 
300 bushels of potatoes per acre on large 
areas are not common, and if Missouri 
land is doing this we want to know more 
about it. 


ARKANSAS JOTTINGS. 


Stable Manure vs. Commercial Fertilizers, 





Editor RURAL WORLD: About a year 
ago in ene of my papers I read an inquiry 
something like the following, which was 
addressed to the agricultural editor, and 
who is also director of an experiment sta- 
tion in a southern state. The inquiry was 
from Alabama: “How much, and what 
kind of fertilizers must I apply to one 
acre of land to produce 75 bushels of corn? 
The land was in cotton last year and 
made 2,200 pounds seed cotton per acre. I 
have plenty of stable and lot manure and 
cotton seed.”’ 

The answer was to apply commercial 
fertilizers; just the amount I forget; but 
that is immaterial for my present pur- 
pose. 

I took issue with the editor, insisting 
that the manure right at home was not 
only cheaper, but even if no cheaper, it 
was preferable to commercial fertilizers. 
Every practical corn grower knows that 
corn loves to luxuriate in a soil that is 
well supplied with humus-vegetable mat- 
ter. Stable manure has all of the ele- 
ments usually found in commercial fertil- 
izers. and in addition has an abundance of 
humus making material. Chemists may 
analyze tili doomsday, and theorize until 
the end of time, but they cannot upset 
solid facts, that are being demonstrated 
by practical farmers. The foregoing is a 
synopsis of what I wrote the professor. 
Well, my letter went into the waste 
basket. The professor wrote me quite a 
lengthy letter in which he stated that al- 
though my letter was well written, it con- 
tained no “‘points,”’ aad consequently was 
not published. It seems it contained 
“points” enough to draw from him an an- 
swer of several pages, combating my 
views. I am no novice in the use of com- 
mercial fertilizers. I conducted a series 


experiment station. The sum of those ex- 


Respectfully, CHAS. D. MATTHEWS. | periments was that nitrogenous sub- 
Sikeston, Mo. stances, nitrate of potash, sulphate of 
Remarks: Mr. Matthews will please ac-| ,mmonia, nitrate of soda and cotton seed 


combination with acid phosphate 
kainit. 
responded satisfactorily. 


to be a special fertilizer. 


potatoes, 
complete substitute. 


Irish potatoes need potash largely. 
here is a case of theory vs. fact. 
Last fall 


of kainit. 
sowed one bushel of Whippoorwill peas 


sow to winter wheat. 


50 bushels per acre. 
any wheat. 


fine. 


it broadcast after plowing. 
oats and harrowed both in, 


of experiments several years ago for our 


meal had no visible effect on anything 
that I applied them to, separately, not in 
and 
The phosphate and kainit always 


Cotton seed meal on my land has no ef- 
fect on any plants grown by me except 
Irish potatoes; but for the latter it seems 
For a number | 4p 
of years I have used no manure for Irish 
the cotton seed meal being a 
Everybody knows 
that manure applied at the time of plant- 
ing makes scabby potatoes. Now, cot- 
ton seed meal is classed as a. nitrogenous 
fertilizer, while all authorities agree that 
Now, 


I sent to Memphis for 400 
pounds of acid phosphate and 200 pounds 
I sowed all on one acre and 


intending to plow the peas under, and 
I was aiming at 
Well, I did not sow 
I tried to plow the pea vines 
under, but the ground was so loose and | it. 
dry that a bright, steel plow just “root- 
ed” along, and I gave it up. This spring 
I put the patch in oats and they are 


This spring I sent to Memphis again and 
got the same quality of acid phosphate 
and kainit that I got last fall, and sowed 
I also sowed 
Now as I 


Manure some one may ask why I pay 
out money for commercial fertilizers. 
Simply because I have not enough home 
made manure. I have hauled out 70 loads 
of stable manure. When I say I, I mean 
it. I don’t have to work but I do all the 
same. 

I apply the stable manure to corn. A 
neighbor who is recently from Kentucky, 
and who “knows it all” remarked that 
stable manure doesn’t do any good the 
first year. He will learn @ little if he lives 
till corn is ripe. People here are like we 
used to be in Illinois #@ years ago. No 
person thought of applying manure. We 
used to burn our straw. Out in Iowa I 
lived neighbor to a man who used to 
move his stable when the manure got so 
deep in it that it bogged his horses. 
Times, or rather methods, have changed 
since then, I am the only one in this 
region that is “cranky” enough to haul 
out manure or buy commercial fertilizers 
except in the case of COtton seed meal. 
This has become a necessity to potato 
growers. We apply from 80) to 800 pounds 
per acre. The man on my home place was 
up yesterday and said his potatoes were a 
good size and and he intended to use them 
from now on. Old potatoes 
selling for $1.25 per bushel 
Oats are heading out. Corn is from 
waist high down. I am going to plant 
some corn this week. Hogs are dying. 
Don’t know what's the matter. Well I 
guess I will not bore you any more this 
time. WM. MANNING. 
Woodruff Co., Ark., May 2s. 


have been 





THE TENNESSEE EXPERIMENT STA- 





Shall It Be Moved From Knoxville? 
oT 
Editor RURAL WORLD: “Maplehurst” 
of Russellville, Tetin., makes a plea in 
your issue of May 16 for the retention at 
Knoxville of the Experiment Station. He 
thinks it ought not to bé removed to West 
Tennessee. That is just what ought to be 
done, moved to the fruit growing regions 
of West Tennessee,-where the soil was to 
& great extent exhaw owing cot- 
ton and wowere-neealty Pp epeties the 
people to resort to something else to re- 
elaim their lands and where such live 
men as Col. Rosamond and others have 
demonstrated that fruit, especially small 
fruit, can be more successfully and profit- 
ably grown and marketed than anywhere 


! 

PEBBLES FROM THE POTOMAC. | 
Editor RURAL WORLD: We were in 
hopes that Oklahoma would become a 
state at this session of Congress, but as 
it has not we think we are safe in pre- 
dicting that not many years will pass be- 
fore it will become a star of the first mag- 


nitude in the banner that floats over the 
destinies of this great Republic. What a 
healthy giant this youngster is! The 


territory of Oklahoma covers 388,715 square 
miles. The total areas of the States of 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, New Jersey and Del- 
aware are not equal to it. Trains filled 
with grain travel over nearly 1,000 miles 
of track within her borders, and many 
miles more will be needed to facilitate the 
transportation of the 25,000,000 bushels of 
wheat and over 150,00 bales of cotton 
raised annually. Notwithstanding the im- 
mense proportions of the wheat and cot- 
ton crop, the corn, oats and fruit crop, 
together with the cattle and hogs raised, 
were of far greater value than the com- 
bined wheat and cotton crop raised last 
year. The people are progressive. Schools 
and churches on every hand. The schools 
are liberally patronized, and ample rev- 
enues are provided for the purpose of 
maintaining them. Schools of a higher 
class are attracting attention, thereby af- 
fording exceptional advantages to those 
desirious of obtaining a higher educa- 
tion. What a splendid record! A few 
years ago this section was a wild tract of 
‘land, over whose prairies rode the Indian, 
as free as the winds that swept over the 
bending billows of sealike prairie grass— 
to-day, a territory populated by intelli- 
gent and progressive pioneers who are 
capable of conquering every obstacle inci- 
dent to the development of a new coun- 
try. 

NATURAL BRIDGE.—Perhaps one of 
the most interesting and picturesque spots 
in the Old Dominion State is the Natural 
Bridge, which will, it is said, pass into 
the hands of a stock company of this city 
in the near future. Many years ago King 
George III. conveyed the bridge and sur- 
rounding acreage to Thomas Jefferson, a 
prominent young Virginian of that day, 
who, at that.time, stood high in the esti- 
mation of his majesty. In the register of 
the land office of Virginia is still pre- 
served the grant from the king, and the 
introduction reads: “Know ye that for 
divers good causes and considerations, 
and more especially for and in consider- 
ation of the sum of twenty shillings of 





in Tennessee, and where the soil and cli- 
mate are adapted to all the crops, vegeta- 
bles, melons, cereals and grasses, and 
where the people are hungering and 
thirsting for information, and where they 
would make use of and highly appreciate 
an experiment station. The benefit de- 
rived by the state has been very small 
compared with what it should have been. 
Situated, as it is, in the extreme eastern 
and mountainous part of the state, com- 
paratively inaccessible, it would do the 
main agricultural divisions of the state 
almost as much good if located in the 
mountains of Alaska. 

Maplehurst thinks as many are benefit- 
ed by the station as would be if it were 
taken to West Tennessee. If moved eith- 
er to West or Middle Tennessee it would 
be more accessible to the richest and best 
basin counties of Middle Tennessee, and 
to the plains of West Tennessee, for they 
are not far removed from each other and 
are much alike as to climate, altitude and 
soll. 

The state has never been satisfied with 
the benefits received from this institu- 
tion, and it has required shrewd manage- 
ment and hard work for years to keep 
the legislative committees from making 
unfavorable reports as to the manage- 
ment. Time after time threats have been 
made by legislators, but somehow an ex- 
plosion has been avoided. 

I am not disposed to condemn the man- 
agement by any of the faculty or officials, 
but there has been so little use made of 
the institution by the people of the state 
that the literary department has been 
made the chief interest. I admit that im- 
provement is being made and that the 
president and professors are competent, 
first-class men, but it is located at the 
wrong place. East Tennessee never has 
appreciated but has regarded it as an or- 
namental concern to which she points 
with some pride and takes some pleasure 
showing her visitors through its 
grounds and buildings. Beautiful reports 
of what is being done are sent out, but 
the state is not being benefited as it 
should be. The best way to increase the 
benefits and let the people reap the full 
fruits of the money and labor expended, is 
to establish an experiment station in 
West Tennessee. If we can’t have two 
West Tennessee ought to have the one 
now at Knoxville, and we would like for 
you to send Prof. Soule and the other fel- 
lows aiong with it. “To him that hath 
» |shall be given, and from him that hath 
not shall be taken away even that which 
he hath,” is Scripture, and by failure to 
appreciate and properly use the station 
East Tennessee has forfeited her right to 
West Tennessee wants, needs and 
ought to have an experiment station, 
and we mean to agitate until we get it 
and then prove to the state and the world 
that we appreciate and profit by it. I 
don’t wish to do our little sister in the 


speak out in defense of our best interest. 











am an advocate of applying home made 


Obion Co., Tenn. THOS. J. OGILVIE. 


mountains any injustice, but our mother 
and the children have indulged her long 
enough and our necessities compel us to 


good and lawful money for our use paid 
|to our receiver general of our revenues, 
j in this our Colony and Dominion of Vir- 
|ginia, we have Given, Granted and Con- 
| firmed, and by these presents for us, our 
heirs and successors do give and confirm 
unto Thomas Jefferson, one certain tract 
or parcel of land, lying and in the Coun- 
ty of Botetourt, including the Natural 
Bridge on Cedar Creek, a branch of the 
James River, and bounded as followeth," 
This remarkable work of nature has at- 
tracted sightseers from every section of 
the globe, and is universally conceded to 
be one of the wonders of the world. Of 
the numerous names carved on the rocks 
forming this stupendous natural archway 
may be found that of George Washington, 
a bold Virginian youth, who climbed the 
wall to a dizzy height and carved his 
signature on one of the projecting stones. 
This remarkable exhibition of courage in- 
spired some of his companions to endeav- 
or to emulate his perilous performance, 
with unsatisfactory results however. Two 
of the imitators are said to have lost their 
lives in their unfortunate attempts. It is 
claimed that better transportation facili- 
ties will be provided by the new proprie- 
tors, thereby enabling all so disposed to 
visit this famous work of nature. 


CELLULOSE.—The completion of a 
mammoth cellulose plant in Indiana ap- 
parently indicates a prosperous future 
for this new industry. Heretofore nearly 
two hundred million tons of cornstalks 
have gone to waste annually, but modern 
inventions have found a use for the corn- 
stalk pith and this enormous waste is, to 
some extent, being utilized in the manu- 
facture of numerous useful articles, such 
as a product for protecting battleships, 
smokeless powder, dynamite, face pow- 
der, patent leather finish, kodak films, 
varnish and various other articles. If the 
demand were such that the entire corn- 
stalk surplus could be disposed of at $8 
per ton, it is obvious that a handsome 
sum would be realized from the annual 
production of 200,000,000 tons. In this con- 
nection it appears somewhat paradoxal 
when we contemplate the enormous quan- 
tities of corn that is being distributed in 
different sections of the globe to sustain 
both human and animal life—shiploads 
now speeding toward famine-stricken In- 


tained the grain in growth, 


stroy life. 


more holy cause. 


hails from Ohio. Mr. Harbaugh 


of admirers throughout our fair domain 
His poems in the June “Monthly Ledger’ 
and another one in the June ‘Ladies 


|samples of 


\sooner you fall in line and purchase one 


dia—to realize that the stalk that sus- 
yields the 
most efficient material known to science 
in protecting battleships and is an import- | to 
ant factor in the production of dynamite 
—a material whose chief merit is to de- 
As civilization advances, per- 
haps cellulose will become a factor in a 


A POET.—Recently we had the pleas- 
ure of meeting Mr. T. C. Harbaugh, who 
is a 
genial gentleman who has perhaps writ- 
ten more readable stories than any other 
author in the Buckeye State, and whose 
poems are eagerly read by his thousands 


World,” entitled ‘“‘Leafy June,” 
his wonderful command of 
language and eloquent sunbursts of 
splendid colors in his flights of 
We have been admirer 
baugh’'s writings for many 
joice in his world-wide popularity 
financial success that have 
efforts. 8. F. 
Washington, May 29, 1900. 
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fancies. 
of Mr. Har 


years and re- 


an 
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crowned his 
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FARM FACTS AND THOUGHTS. 


Farm Hands and Horses Scarce. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: A scarcity of 
horses and of hands is a general condi- 
tion of things here. Horses have been sold 
to go to war, and some of the boys have 
gone there also I suppose. There are 
hands enough, but they seemingly prefer 
to work in a factory rather than on the 
farm. I am inclined to agree with a 
statement I saw somewhere in print not 
long ago. It was this: ‘Arrangements 
must be made by the farmer to keep de- 
sirable help the year round and prefer- 
ence given to married men. A reliable 
married man with work insured for the 
year is the most satisfactory help one can 
have because always at hand and ready 
for business.” 

To the majority of farmers who hire it 
would work no hardship to hire by the 
year, and the blessings to the worthy la- 
borer from such a course would be many. 
WHEN TO KILL WEEDS.—The best 
time to kill a weed is when it first sprouts 
and before it has formed a leaf above 
the ground. I can take the weeder at this 
time and kill more weeds in an hour than 
can be killed with a cultivator in 4 day. 
The weeder has come to stay, and the 


the better. It's another way 
more and better work with less outlay 
of cash and muscle. It pays to be up-to- 
date in all good movements. 

TENT CATERPILLARS are exceed- 
ingly numerous in these parts. Some 
orchards are almost denuded of leaves by 
them. We gave them a roasting at our 
place. I saturated a cob with coal oil, 
stuck it on a long stick, touched a match 
to it and held it to their tents. A few 
seconds did the business for them. The 
Teafy green of our trees is-proof that-we 
were successful. In the hurry of the 
spring planting such little things are 
sometimes overlooked but should never 
be. A. N. SPRINGER. 
Tipton Co., Ind. 
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TINS. 


HOW TO BULLE- 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Please an- 
swer the following through the columns 
of your valuable paper: (1) Does the “U,. 
8. Department of Agriculture’ publish 
the so-much-spoken-of ‘Farmers’ Bullé- 
tins” for free distribution? If so, how 
and where may I obtain a list of such 


from which to make selection? (2) Can I 
obtain publications of this department 
free through my Congressman? 

L. L. CASSELL. 


Jackson Co., Mo., May 28, 1900. 

The Farmers’ Bulletins published by 
the U. 8. Department of Agriculture are 
for free distribution. Address Division 
of Publications, U. 8. Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C., and ask 
that the monthly list of publications be 
sent to you regularly. From this selec- 
tions can be made from time to time 
and sent for. 

COW PEAS IN RAY COUNTY. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Have just 
finished sowing a patch of whippoorwill 
peas for soiling during the summer 
drouth. Have also planted five or six acres 
for seed in drills about 20 inches apart, 
and notice that those planted shallow are 
all up and growing well, while those 
planted deep are not coming up well, in 
fact not more than one-half of a stand. I 
think Mr. Cheneworth is correct when he 
says that nearly all the failures with soy 
beans and peas are the result of deep 
planting. J. W. HALSTEAD. 

Ray Co., Mo. 





TENNESSEE TOPICS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The advice 
of our excellent Secretary of Agriculture 
Wilson to the farmers at East Tennessee 
Convention and Institute at Knoxville, 
May 22-23, came like a revelation. He 
said: “Quit raising wheat;'’ with a state 
crop averaging eight bushels to the acre, 
“you can’t compete with the west at 70c 
per bushel.” 

He is right but radical changes do not 
come about in a day nor without strong 
faith in the anticipation of better things. 
The roadster, hunter, carriage and sad- 
dle horse sell at long figures, also pedi- 
greed cattle of popular strains, but as 
a rule we have neither stock to breed 
such from, money to buy it, nor anything 
live on while they are growing to 
salable age. Sheep for mutton and wool 
would bring redemption to the upland 
grass fields were it not for the dogs. But 
“Ephraim is joined to his idols, let him 
alone.” 

Whilst wheat has been scarcely paying 
cost of production, poultry and eggs buy 
the groceries, clothe the children and 
furnish money for taxes and other obli- 
gations; this, too, when the hens are 
practically without shelter or feed and 
from the birds of our grandfathers’ time, 
.|in all colors and shapes. 

, “MAPLEHURST.” 
, Russellville, Tenn. 


AN OREGON LETTER 
Editor RURAL WORLD : I rise to re- 
mark that I enjoy reading the communi- 
cations of the RURAL WORLD readers 
We commenced housekeeping in Michigan 
some 30 years ago. Then we moved to 
central Kansas; after farming there for 
several years we moved to southern Ari- 
zona, being lured there by big-paying, 
never-falling, irrigating schemes. How- 
ever, I am glad we tried the irrigating 
business, for it has convinced me that 
people do better where the Almighty irri- 
gates-from the clouds. From Arizona I 
moved with my wife and eleven children 
by prairie schooner to The Needles, Cali- 
fornia. After working for the railroad 
company about seven months in that little 
desert town, composed of about 400 whites 
and 000 Indians, we took the train to Pen- 
dieton, Oregon, where we will probably 
remain permanently. 
We have lived on the farm here for the 
past nine years, and, taking everything 
into consideration, think it is the best 
country under the sun. Our prospects for 
a good crop of wheat are excellent, and it 
would surprise some of my eastern friends 
could they look over the wheat fields 
here. Wheat will be ready to cut about 
July 5, and the yield will be from 2% to 40 
bushels per acre. On poor soils we sow 
the golden chaff, or Cox wheat, as it is 
called here, having been introduced by a 
man named Cox. It is the best winter 
wheat under all conditions I ever saw. If 
some of the readers want to try it, I can 
supply them with a limited quantity. 

WM. REIMANN., 

Umatilla Co., Oregon. 





KAFFIR CORN. 

Benton county, Mo., farmers are plant- 
ing largely of Kaffir corn and sorghum for 
forage. The Warsaw (Mo.) “Enterprise” 
says: 

There have been sold in and about War- 
saw over 100 bushels of Kaffir corn and 
cane seed. It can be planted for several 
weeks yet with many times the chances 
of making a good crop than corn.  Kaffir 
will survive ordinary drouth that will kill 
corn. A bushel is plenty for ten acres in 
drills three feet apart, and a bushel and a 
half plenty to sow to the acre, There 
should have been 20,000 acres planted on 
land that people have not averaged ten 
bushels of corn to the acre. 


RYE IN WHEAT.—In making an exam- 
ination of some of the wheat fields near 
Palmyra, says a writer in the Palmyra 
(Mo.) “Spectator,” I notice that nearly all 
of them contain a large amount of rye. I 
would advise every farmer having a field 
of wheat with rye in it to cut the rye out 
before the wheat is cut, for if the two 
grains are harvested together it will un- 
doubtedly lower the grade of the wheat. 
As yet no one has invented a machine 
that will separate rye from wheat, and as 
rye makes a very dark flour, millers and 
exporters do not care to buy wheat, no 
matter how fine the quality, if it has rye 
mixed with it. In the fields the rye stands 
so much higher than the wheat that it 
will be only a little trouble to cut it out. 
I hope every farmer who reads this will 
take my advice, as it will be money in 
their pockets to do so. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


SUMNER CO., 8. E. KAN.—I was 
reared on the hills of Hocking Co., Ohio, 
and since coming to Kansas have often 
thought of writing to the RURAL 
WORLD a description of some of the 
features of farming here, thinking it 
would be interesting to those who know 
only of eastern farming, but I am always 
too tired, too lazy or have too much to do 
to get started. The wheat prospect is not 
flattering, yet we have some fine fields. 
Oats are as fine as I ever saw, and grass 
is also fine. Potatoes and gardens never 
looked better at this time of the year. 
Only a small part of the land is planted 
to corn, but what there is looks well. 
Wheat is the principal crop and the land- 
scape seems to be one great wheat field 
with roads running through it east and 
west and north and south. 
May 28, 1900. W. H. KERN. 


BATES CO., 8. W. MO.—The chinch 
bugs are doing much damage to wheat in 
this vicinity. Corn, oats and flax look 
well. I have been reading the RURAL 
WORLD only a short time, but don’t 
think I could get along without it. 

YOUNG FARMER. 

Prairie City, Mo., June 1, 1900. 


BUFFALO CLOVER.—I send you some 
clover blossoms which please name. Are 
there two kinds, or is it the same except- 
ing as to color? J. H. MARTIN. 

Ripley Co., Mo. 

Mr. J. B. 8. Norton, Botanical Assistant 
Missouri Botanical Garden, identifies the 
specimens as Buffalo Clover (Trifolium 
reflexum). The heads are fully as large as 
those of red clover, in color rose-red and 
whitish. 


PULASKI CO., SOUTHERN ILL.—Too 
much rain last week, no plowing done all 
the week and weeds getting a good start 
We will have to “watch out’’ and keep 
the plows going in the corn when we can, 
and see to it that the weeds in the corn 
row and not simply those in the middles 
are killed. A cheap hand at such work 
will often put his employer In debt. Suc- 
cess depends largely on good judgmen: 
Wheat is fine and will do to cut in ten 
days. Berry harvest is over and every- 
body is rich. Grasses of all kinds and oats 
are fine. JNO. V. SHAVER 

June 6, 1900. 
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SUGGESTIONS. 


MR. MANNING calls in question the 
assertion that one cannot materially 
change the per cent of butter fat in milk 
by feeding the cow on food rich in fat 
Testimony, however, is strongly in sup- 
port of the assertion. But if the « vidence 
of the results obtained at the agricultural 
experiment stations is not considered 
conclusive by our readers, we trust they 
will undertake to determine the matter 
for themselves, as Mr. Manning suggests. 
But noting the total amount of butter 
produced will not be sufficient pro f. A 
measured quantity of the milk produced 
on different foods should be tested with a 
Babcock tester or chemically analyzed, 


and thus the per cent of butter fat be ac- | 


curately determined. 


THE CREAMERY PROMOTER. 


soon old Muley went out of the butter- 
producing business 
Papa, we must get another cow, says 
the madam. Papa tried to, but it would 
take $30 cash to get a scrub cow, and he 
| ncluded to do what he had often done: 
| feed for butter. Now listen: I went to 
| Brinkley, 12 miles, got 1,000 pounds cotton 
jseed meal, and commenced to feed old 
Muley three pounds twice a day, and have 
kept it up, and intend to keep at it. Re- 
| sult Plenty of butter for the table and 
lenough left to cook with. We used to 
| feed turnips, mangolds and rape in the 
|old country to cows whose milk was sold 
directly to consumers, but when butter 
| was the thing wanted, brewers’ grains and 
| bran were fed. It makes me “‘tired’’ to 
| read such an article as the one I refer to. 
| Think of feeding 12 ounces of anything 
and expect to note a difference in the 
quality of milk. Old Muley has eaten 300 
|} pounds of cotton seed meal since I com- 
menced feeding her. Surely this has been 
large enough to get her used to it, and, 
| according to the Cornell Experiment Sta- 
| tion, ought to have returned to her nor- 
|}mal condition of fat production. 


M. E. KING goes for the creamery pro Now, reader, this is a question that any 


moter. So have we, but let us relate a 
little experience: The citizens of a com- 
munity in a Missouri county /n which 
there is a go« d dairy interest and a very 
intelligent, class of farmers undertook t 
establish a creamery. We were appe aled 
to for information regarding necessary 


cost, plans and conditions for succe 


and in response secured from thoroughly | 


responsible parties an offer to furnish 
complete working plan and specifications 
for building and a complete outfit of ma- | 
chinery and apparatus set up and in 
working order. The building was to be 
put up by local mechanics according to 
plan furnished and from material bought 
of local merchants. The price at which 
the equipment was to be furnished set up 


was a low one, as low, in fact, as it 15 
possible for suc h goods to be furnished 
and leave the dealer even a small margin 
over. Was the bid accepted? No. Act- 
ing on the assumption that the people 
who wanted the creamery, knowing that | 
the writer had a deep personal as well as 
official interest in seeing creameries es- 
tablished in the state and on the most 
favorable terms possible to the people, 
would be guided somewhat by his ad- 
vice, the dealer from whom the bid was 
obtained refrained from going to the town 
to complete the deal because that would 


| 
have involved expense of transportation, | 
hotel and livery bills, and value of time | 
taken from business, which would have | 
been that much (several hundred dollars | 
at least) added to cost of plant and would 
have been included in the bid. The result 
was that another dealer, not a promoter, 
learning of the wish for a creamery at 
that place, sent his agents there and got 
his bid accepted, but at a considerable ad- 
vance over the first bid sufficient to at 
least cover all expenses of working up 
the deal. 

Now, so far as we can see, de aler num- 
ber two (who is also reliable) had a per- 
fect right to get the business of equip- 
ping this creamery even on the basis ofa 
larger price to cover his increased ex- 
pense in getting it, if he could induce the 
people to meet that which to them was 
needless. } 

The simple question is, Will the farmers | 
and others in communities where cream- 
eries are wanted secure the establish- | 
ment of these in a way that will save to 
the people the cost of promoting? We 
used to think so, and assumed that a pub- 
lished statement to the effect that the 
officers and members of the State Dairy 
Association would gladly aid any com-| 
munity by furnishing working plans and | 
other information which would enable it 
to build and equip a creamery at a cost 
of from $500 to $1,000 less than it could be | 
built by promoters would bring forth 
many applications for such aid. Although 
this offer has been published many times 
and widely, but few applications come, 
and those that do terminate as related | 
above. We are, therefore, rapidly com- 
ing to the conclusion that the farmers 


themselves compel the existence of the |- 


creamery promoter if the creamery busi- | 
ness is to be increased. If that is the case 
then all that the friends of the dairy in- 
dustry can do is to try and keep the un- | 
scrupulous promoter out of the field. 

Coming back to the Osceola (Kan.) 
creamery, we wish Mr. King would give 
our readers a more detailed description of 
the plant, particularly its gasoline power | 
and refrigerating plant. We have had re- } 
quests from readers for thissince the pub- 
lication of a former notice of the cream- 
ery. We would also like to have Mr. | 
King point out the good and bad features 
of this plant as compared with one oper- } 
ated by steam power, also in detail what | 
he thinks such a plant should cost, and 
ether such information as might be made | 
use of by other communities that want | 
creameries. Let us discuss the matter of | 
establishing creameries and see if we can 
arrive at a plan that will be adopted and 
at the same time make the plants reason- 
able in price. 


FEEDING FAT INTO THE MILK. 


“one-gallused” fellow can determine for 


| himself. If you have no cotton seed meal 


try corn meal. And if your cow doesn’t 

do just as old Muley is doing, you may 

call me names. WM. MANNING. 
Weodruff Co., Ark. 


A NEW KANSAS CREAMERY. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Oswego is in 
the extreme southeastern part of this 
(Labette) county, Kansas. As has been 
noted in the RURAL WORLD, a cream- 
ery has been built at that place that 
seems to be the most complete small plant 
ever visited by the writer. It was to visit 
this creamery and give its patrons a talk 
on improved dairy methods that, in com- 
pany with my better half, I took a drive 
of 18 miles across the country not long 
since. 

While Oswego has a somewhat shabby 
and dilapidated appearance, the town is 


| noted for its energetic, hustling, business 
}men. It is surrounded by as fine land as 
|can be found in the state. The appear- 


ance of the farms attests that the farm- 
ers around the town are alive and up-to- 


| date. As a rule, the farms are well kept, 


the buildings painted, and fine cattle and 
horses fed in the pastures. Here live the 
Helwigs, Youngbloods, Romines, Millers 
and many others we might name who, by 
perseverance, have wrung from ‘mother 
earth” a fair competency. 

Though we found many things to com- 
mend, quite naturally there were some to 
condemn. We found here, as we have at 
many other places, that the promoters 
took advantage of the farmer's ignorance 


|of dairy matters, to get the stock sub- 


seribed for. The farmers were told only 
of the possibilities; the probabilities were 
not mentioned. The creamery had only 
| been running a month perhaps, when we 
| were there; yet some of the patrons had 
| already learned by experience that they 
|had not been fully informed, and that, 
| too, on some of the most important 
| points. While the farmers have paid any- 
| where from $1,500 to $2,000 too much for 
the plant I believe they will push it on to 
success. 

As a matter of course, it is now too late 
to advise the farmers in this case. The 
plant has been accepted, the builders have 


| their money, and it is too late to kick; but 


the question remains, why cannot farmers 
build their own creameries instead of 
paying someone froma distance one to two 
thousand dollars to work it up for them? 
They can do it just as well themselves, 
and save a good one-third of the price on 


| the plant. If they did this there would be 


less disappointment when it came to final 
results. I have found that the creamery 
promoter has very little regard for ve- 
racity. He will make all kinds of asser- 
tions, and, as I said before, talk glibly of 
possibilities. He is in it for the money 
there is in it for him, and all he cares for 
is to establish the plant and get his share 
of the money put up by the farmers. 
The first thing farmers should do where 
a creamery is in view, is to ascertain the 
probable amount of milk available, or, 
better still, have say 200 cows at least 
pledged to start with. Then hold a meet- 
ing, appoint committees, consult and get 
bids for machinery and fixtures from 
some reliable firm in dairy supplies. Then 
go ahead and build. M. E. KING. 
Labette Co., Kan. 


MISSOURI CREAMERY NOTES. 

CALDWELL CO., MO.—The supply of 
milk furnished the creamery increased 
from 1,000 to over 2,000 pounds daily last 
weck.—Braymer (Mo.) Comet. 

HARRISON CO., MO.—Jake French 
started up his cheese factory this week 
with a pretty good stock of milk. He has 
a competent cheese maker and prospects 
for plenty of milk, and consequently the 


| outlook for a prosperous season is good.— 


Cainsville (Mo.) News. 
H. C. DAVISSON commenced operation 


| with his creamery yesterday. At the 
| present time he is paying sixty cents per 
{100 pounds of milk. The business prom- 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Will rich food ises to be very fair this year—a good in- 


make rich milk? Or, to be plainer, will 
food containing a large percentage of 
fat increase the amount of butter fat in 
the milk? 


I have just read an article in the RU- | 


RAL WORLD of May 23 in which it is 
stated that where there is a_ radical 
change in the feed fed to milk cows, if 
such feed contains a larger percentage of 
fat than usually fed, that a marked in- 
crease of butter fat in the milk will result 
but will soon fall off to the normal 
amount, etc. 

We have six cows. All failed to come 
in this year. One stripper, ‘‘old muley,” 
failed to get with calf, so we continued 
to milk her. We have a family of six. I 
kept old Muley in the barn all winter and 
fed her upon ‘‘good oats and hay,”’ as the 
song goes, as well as corn nubbins and 
pea hay. With this care we had all of 
the butter we could use. When the grass 
got plentiful, I quit feeding, and pretty 


| 


crease over the business of last year. The 
longer the creamery is run the better the 
| business will be.—Ridgeway (Mo.) Jour- 
nal. 

| MACON CO., MO.—The Macon cream- 
j}ery, under the management of Rudolph 
| Miller, has been greatly improved and 
|now ranks among the best in the state. 
|Mr. Miller is a deserving, responsible 
gentleman, and should be liberally en- 
couraged in his business.—Macon (Mo.) 
Democrat. 

TO THE ROCKIES AND BEYOND 


Via Missouri Pacific and Rock Island 
Route. A new through sleeping car line 
will be operated between St. Louis and 
Denver over the above lines on and after 
June ist. This is the shortest and quick- 
est through sleeping car line between 
these points, leaving St. Louis 9:00 a. m. 
daily and arriving Denver 11:00 next 
morning. 
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MONEY VALUE OF FORM 
In the Dairy Cow. 


In the last Bulletin of the Minnesota 
Experiment Station, No. 67, Prof. Haecker 
gives some interesting tables which il- 
lustrate forcibly the money value of form 
in the dairy cow. In pursuing his experi- 
ments in milk production, Prof. Haecker 
gathered together a group of cows having 
a tendency to lay on flesh, and another of 
cows spare and angular. Each group of 
cows was fed all they would eat of a bal- 
anced ration. The figures given in the 
tables are for the period of lactation, no 
account being made of the cost of keeping 
the cows when giving milk, but in all re- 
spects the conditions of the experiments 
were alike. A careful examination of the 
photographic portraits of the cows and 
the records as presented in the tables will 
give a clear idea of what type or form 
means in a money way to the dairy wan 
or farmer. 

The cows included in the two groups 
ranked, with reference to the amount of 
flesh they carried and cost of producing 
a pound of butter, just as they are ar- 
ranged in the following table, those hav- 
ing most tendency to take on flesh being 
named first: 


Ethel—Grade Shorthorn 
Liggetta—Grade Shorthorn 
Fairy—Grade Shorthorn .. 
Ida—Grade Shorthorn 
Lydia—Brown Swiss .... 
Topsy—Grade Holstein 

Sweet Briar—Guernsey 
Duchess—Jersey 
Fortune—Jersey .. tip met: 
Houston—Jersey-Guernsey 





cures. 





RE YOU FULL OF GINGER? 


tgives you that vim and 
vigor which makes 
life worth 

living. 


If you want health and vigor, good appetite and 
sound sleep, take LAXATIVE NERVO- 


VITAL TABLETS, the quick and safe cure for Constipation, Nervous Dys- 
pepsia, Insomnia, Nervous Affections, the ‘‘Biues” and all attend- 
ant evils. It aids digestion, purifies the blood, strengthens the nerves, 
improves the appetite, induces sweet sleep, tones up the whole 
xystem and makes you a new creature. It not only makes you 
feel well, it makes you really well. I 


JAXATIVE 


It contains 
uo varcotics nor bromides nor other injurious 
drugs. We give the formula with every box. You 
know exactly what you are taking. Originally put up 
for physiciars’ use. Ask your druggist for a 


FREE SAMPL 


If he hasn’t it, don’t take a substi- 
8 tute, but send us a stamp for our 


book on “‘Health” and we will send you a free sample, sufficient for you to try 


it and test its merits to your own satisfaction. Isn't it worth trying free? It positively 


Price 10c and 25c per box. Don’t delay sending. 


The Modern Remedy Co., Kewanee, Iii. 





ocher person can put up a Hood's Sarsap- 
arilla even if his name is Hood, nor can 
any retail druggist sell or offer for sale 








Breed. 


Grade Shorthorn.. 
.-Grade Shorthorn., 
Grade Shorthorn 


TABLE LXXVII—COWS HAVING A TENDENCY TO LAY ON FLESH. 
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dy a thorouhg trial and found it to come 
The average cost for feed, charging for 
keep during the time of lactation only, is 
$30.64. The average yield of milk was 5,077 
pounds, which is certainly a good yield, 
and is conclusive evidence that it does not 
follow that a cow giving ‘‘a good mess” 
is a profitable cow in the dairy, or will 
pay even for her feed. The average yield 
of butter was 229 pounds, which is far 
above the average yield of the cows as 
fed and handled on our farms. The cost 
for feed to produce a pound of butter, not 
taking account of the labor, is 13.38 cents. 
It should be borne in mind that the time 
has passed when butter will bring in the 
markets 30 or even 20 cents per pound, 
and that it is only by co-operative dairy- 
ing, using only the best apparatus, em- 
ploying only skillful buttermakers, and 
then only under conditions so favorable 
that butter can be shipped in carload lots, 
that the farmer can expect to realize ii, 
or at best 16, cents over cost of manufac- 
ture for his butter. So, with all things 
favorable as to manufacture, and with 
scientific feeding and skillful management 


or Hood’s other than that prepared by C. 
I. Hood & Co. 

These decisions will be gratifying to ev- 
ery fair-minded person. No manufacturer 
should object to fair competition, but 
when an attempt is made to steal or in- 
fringe upon a business which has been 
established by great skill, labor and ex- 
penditure, justice cannot be dealt out too 
quickly. Nor should “substitution” be 
allowed, when a standard article is called 
for. Therefore, when you go to buy 
Hood's Sarsaparilla you should be sure to 
get “only Hood's.” 


GROUT BILL REPORTED. 


Washington, D. C., May 29.—After an 
exciting contest, lasting many months, 
the advocates of the Grout bill, placing an 
almost prohibitive tax on colored oleo- 
margarine and like imitation butters, suc- 
ceeded to-day in having the measure fav- 
orably reported from the House commit- 
tee on agriculture. The vote was 10 to 7 
in favor of the bill. The opposition to 
the measure had taken form in a substi- 
tute, providing additional safeguards 





of this style of cow, we may get a return 
of from half a cent to a cent and a halt | 
profit per pound for butter, being an an- 
nual net return per cow of from $5.81 to 
$15.66, and avetmging $10.37, 


against the fraudulent sale of oleomar- 
garine, but not going to the extent of the 
Grout bill. The vote on the substitute 
was first taken, and it was defeated, 8 to 
9. An effort was then made to amend the 





TABLE LXXVIII.—COWS SPARE AND ANGULAR. 
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The average cost of feed for this group 
is $37.60 against $30.64 for the previously 
named group. Yield of butter 446 pounds, 
being 94.7 per cent greater than the but- 
ter from the first group of cows, which 
cost 58.6 per cent more than that from the 
dairy cows; the dairy type cows returning 
an annual profit of $38.11, against $10.37 
from those having a beef-making hered- 
ity. Under conditions now existing, the 
dairy type cow can earn from two to 
three times as much in the dairy as can 
the grade beef cow. 

And it is clear that, in the hands of 
men who know how to care for, feed and 
milk cows so as to bring them to the limit 
of their normal production, cows will pro- 
duce milk and butter and make their 
owner profits in proportion as they are 
spare and angular, or have a tendency to 
take on flesh. 

Five years of careful investigation in 
regard to the cost of production of butter 
between cows spare and angular in form 
ard cows having an inherited or acquired 
disposition to convert feed into flesh, 
show that in every instance the cow that 
ca:ried the least flesh charged the least 
for butter, and just in so much as one 
cow was a little smoother and plumper 
than the other would her butter product 
cost more than that of the other. 


HOOD VS. HOOD. 


C. I. Hood & Co. Victorious in Important 
Cases—Injunction Against Dr. J. C. 
Hood. 


Important suits have just been decided 
in the U. S. Cireuit Courts involving the 
right to the word Hood or Hood's. 
Messrs. C. I. Hood & Co., of Lowell, 
Mass., proprietors of Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
began suit for infringement against Dr. 
J. C. Hood of Louisville, Ky., who was 
putting up what he called “Dr. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla.”” After a hearing in the U. 
8. Circuit Court at Louisville, Judge Ev- 
ans on April 12 granted a temporary in- 
junction in favor of C. 1. Hood & Co., and 
restraining J. C. Hood from using the 
word Hood in amy way or form on any 
preparation of sarsaparilla. 

Messrs. C. I. Hood & Co. also began 
suit against a retail druggist in Indian- 
apolis, Louis H. Renkert, who was sell- 
ing Dr. J. C. Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Dr. 
J. C. Hood employed counsel and made a 
defense, but Judge Baker of the U. 8. Cir- 
cuit Court granted an injunction which 
on April 23 became perpetual. 

These two decrees establish the exclu- 
sive right of C. I. Hood & Co. to the word 
“Hood’s” and decide in effect that no 





Grout bill by including within its restric- 
tions old rancid butter, known as reno- 
vated butter. The friends of the Grout 
bill resisted all change, and defeated the 
amendment, 8 to 9 The bill was then 
favorably acted upon by the following 
vote: 

Yeas—Henry, Baker, Connell, Wright, 
Haughen, Dahle, Lamb, Cooney, Gordon, 
Neville—10. 

Nays—Wadsworth, Lorimer, White, 
Bailey (Kansas), Williams (Mississippi), 
Stokes and Allen—7. 

There will be majority and minority re- 
ports submitted Thursday. After their 
success to-day, the friends of the bill ex- 
pect to urge the matter to speedy consid- 
eration before the House, in hope of se- 
curing action in one or both branches of 
Congress at this session. 


CHEESERIES VS. CREAMERIES. 


It is a well-known fact among those 
that are interested in dairying, that we 
have too many small creameries and not 
enough to make what cheese we consume, 
writes Mr. A. J. Glover of “Stock, Farm 
and Home.” This is a condition which 
should not exist, especially when cheese 
brings a relatively higher price than but- 
ter. A creamery which receives from 2,- 
000 to 5,000 Ibs. of milk a day is too small 
to pay well; it should never receive less 
than 4,000 Ibs. a day. It costs very nearly 
as much to run a small creamery as one 
that gets from 5,000 to 10,000 pounds of 
milk daily; while a cheesery will pay 
with from 2,000 to 5,000 pounds of milk a 
day. It does not cost so much to run a 
cheesery as a creamery. The cost of 
supplies is less, the fuel costs 
only about one quarter as much, 
and only half as much capital in 
building and machinery. In communities 
where the milk supply is small and it is 
a question whether a creamery will pay 
or not, I think it more than wise to build 
cheeseries instead of creameries. I also 
believe it would pay small creameries to 
make cheese instead of butter, for rea- 
sons given, and besides cheese is relatively 
higher priced than butter. 


SHOO-FLY MFG. CO. 


Batavia, N. Y., July 25th, 1899. 
Send me twenty (20) gallons more of 
“Shoo-Fly.”” It is giving good satisfac- 
tion on my herd, as well as my neighbors. 
T. F. WOODWARD. 


THE JACK OF ALL TRADES, made 
by Fairbanks, Morse & Co., is meeting 
with a great demand. See advertisement 
on page 2. 





any sarsaparilla bearing the name Hood 
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Writes a 
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million readers. 


published in America. It 


the time to read a |. 


lar subscriber, who has read it for many 
wice-a-Weekk issue of the 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


andthis is the unanmous verdict of its more than half a 
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One Dollar For One Year. Sample Copies Free. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


Jack 
of All 
Trades? 


—and hundreds of other jobs with the 

— of 15 men. Most Convenient and 

— Fo - ~——_- Costs only TWO 
jour to run. ial 

pay at specially adapted 


IT ISA NEW ENCINE maope sy 
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Morse & Grieg SP 
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FARM MILL«Sif= 


The most improved mill 
on the market. 


INCREASED RAPACITY 


INCREASED STRENGTH 
AND DURABILITY 


Improved plan of hanging shoe u on strong hinged 
hangers, preventing breakage. Extra strong wheel, 
pinions and shakeirons Gearing is on the inside, out 


PUMPS 




















heat 
screens ind grader are so placed as to effectually take 
out cockle, chess, or cheat from No.1 and No. 2 wheat. 
Each mill is furnished with one wheat hurdle, one 
wheat screen and grader with side spout, one bariey 
sieve, and one oat or corn sieve. 
Width of mill 2ft. 8in.; height, 8 ft. 5 in.; capesity 
per hour, 8) to 9) bushels; shipping weight 150 lbs. 
ills shipped knocked down, to save on freight rates. 


WILL SEND THIS MILL ANYWHERE C.O.D. 
provided you send us $1.00 as an evidence of good faith. 
Write for free Catalogue No. 19, of merchandise 
bought at SHERIFFS’ and RECEIVERS’ SALES. 


UR PRICES ARE ONE-HALF OF OTHERS 
Chicago House Wrecking Co., 
West 35th and Iron Streets, CHICAGO. 


M. E. Moore’s Herd of Hol- 


stein-Friesian Cattle, 


Cameron, Mo. 

He is offering some of the finest breeding, Mech- 
thilde. Empress Josephine, Gerben. Parthenia, Abbe 
Kirk, De Kol, Netherland and Pietertse, in this 
herd. You can get butter producers, milk produc- 
ers and Ge i winners. Official tes' 
butter, 18 27.100 Ibs. at 3 years old to 23 26.100 Ibs. 
foraged cows. in 7 days. 
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will pay $15 rex Yvomen 

to introduce our Condition Powder, Poultry 

Remedy and Plant F Enclose stamp for 
particulars. MOHAWK MFG. Co., Parsons, Kan. 
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lege of the Mississippi Valley, and secure 
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INION BUSINESS COLLEGE, Box 90, Quincy, Il. 
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FOR $ ALE ] 100 soneee highly tmorevee 

one mile of the State Un! . Por . 

tive ciroular writeto QUINN & CONLEY, 
Colambie. Mo 


STO K FAR —160 acres irrigated land, indi 
vidual water right, good house, 

stable, tool house, all fenced, two hay yards, will 
cut $500 worth of bay this season; situated in South- 
eastern Idaho; open water for stock all winter; can 
a en with crops; $1600 takes it. Address 
GEO. HEATON, Blackfoot. Bingham Co.. Idaho. 
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WHERE T0 GO! WHEN TO 60! 
- my Oy oo asi 


the most serious of all questions confronting ALL 
Home-Seekers. PAYETTE VALLEY REAL Es- 


and assistance in re and settling these 
momentous questions. rite us for full particu- 
lars. A. E. WoOD, Manager, Payette, Idaho. 
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A Better 
Newspaper 


If you wish to know 
what is going on in the 
great world about you 
and all the news from 
the uttermost points of 
the earth, 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 


and get 


TWICE-A-WEEK 
REPUBLIC 


OF 8ST. LOUIS 


For one year. It will 


pay you a hundredfold. 
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BLUINE 


and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated 
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i forward the Abe post-paid, and 
Premium List. No money required. 
x 500 Concord Junction, Mass. 





We are the largest manu- 
facturers of Steel Wheels 
and Truck Wagons in the 


World. Write for Catalogue. 
Havana (Ill.) Metal Wheel Co. 








Don’t Rent 


ESTABLISH A 
HOME OF 
YOUR OWN 


Read ''The Corn Belt," 2 handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tiom about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in pos stamps fora 





In the most healthful and desirable locality, are | 


TATE AGENCY can give you valuable information | 


year’s subscription to Corn Batt, 
209 Adams St., Chicago. 
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Horticulture. 


MAY MEETING 
e Alton (ilL.) Horticultural Society. 





of th 

The Alton Horticultural Society held its 
May meeting at the palatial home of Ma- 

4 G. McPike—Mount Lookout Park— 
a iton, May 31. Despite the prospects of 
- 7 t day prominent horticulturists from 
- be points on the railroad lines passing 
om Alton were on the grounds for 
~ »pening session. Among those in at- 
po ce were W. H. Fulkerson, Presi- 
prey Illinois State Board of Agri- 





t the I 
dont also the vice-president, Mr. 
or Prof. H. C. Irish, Horticultural 


istant of the Missouri Botanical Gar- 
ro ‘st Leuis; Messrs. Culp and Dorsey, 
aa of the Madison county Farmers 
> te Board; Mr. Booth, Chicago, an 
, al member of the society, and Mr. 
Oi irs. Levi Chubbuck, of the RURAL 


- 0 RLD editorial staff, and many others. 
The marked feature of the meeting was 
attendance of 80 many active horti- 
a turists during this exceedingly busy 


oy was to have held the sessions 


urder the magnificent trees on the lawn 
Mount Lookout Park, but the damp- 
a and threatening clouds made it ad- 
visable to hold the meeting in the house. 
The spacious parlors were most gracious- 
ly te ndered to the society. The ogee 
b ing absent, Vice President W. E. Carlin 
presided. Miss Hannah Davis, the faith- 
+ ¥ ry, was at her post. 

6 coal order of business in = 
re of minutes of last meeting, etc., was 


ot 
né 


a ; sed of, Mr. McPike was called on for 
agree regarding an early potato 
experiment he had undertaken. His plan 
~ 1s to so select location and plant as to 
have potatoes planted in January, — 
ary, March and April. His January plan 

ing failed owing to the hard freezes after 
plonting. i: 


ORCHARDS.—Mr. E. H. Riehl, 
ar of the Orchard Committee, not hav- 
on vet arrived, Mr. Young was asked to 
i on conditions of orchards in his 
of the state. He reported the 
Ill., orchards as prom- 
Davis trees were full 


ma 


speak 
section 
Montgomery Co., 
ising well, the Ben 


enough, peaches all full—budded - 
encugh and the seedlings were loade 
The same was true of all stone fruits. 
Pears are a fair crop, the Kieffers quite 
fuil enough, but Bartletts dropping badly. 


Mr. Nash reported for Richland Co., IlL., 
the prospect for fruit was good. 

Mr. Riehl arrived and was called on for 
a report. He said everything looks pros- 
perous so far, peaches fair, plums un- 
usually good, pears and quinces will be 
fair. All orchard fruits are good. 

The chairman asked if the trees are 
affected by blight. 

Ans.—In some orchards Keiffer pears 
are blighting badly, but none of the other 
fruits. 

Mr. McPike reported his quince trees a5 
blighting badly, but not his apples. He 
had sprayed well with Bordeaux mixture, 
but it did no good. 

Mr. Fulkerson asked: Is it not common 
to see twig blight every year? 

Ans.—Yes. 

Mr. Young said apples that blighted 
last year are not blighting this year, while 
others have. Is it the old fire blight, or is 
it due to some insect? 

Dr. James reported the blight as affect- 
ing more of his young trees than old ones. 

Mr. Snedeker of Jerseyville, Ill., said he 
has more blight in sprayed than un- 
sprayed orchards, and thinks he had the 
spraying material too strong. He is go- 
ing to try the effect of cow peas and soy 
beans in his orchards, 

Mr. Hilliard confirmed what had already 
been said regarding the promise for a fair 
crop of apples, though they are dropping 
some, as is always the case. He has 
thought blight usually due to wet weath- 
er, but that could not be the case this 
spring. 

Judge Hamilton, Jerseyville, has blight 
aniong the early varieties. 

Mr. Fulkerson reported that this is the 
first year that he has sprayed his orch 
ards and that they look first rate. 

Chairman said that he sprayed exactly 
as experts have advised—first when the 
blooms are about to burst, then three 
days after the blooms open, and again 
ten days later, and that he used lots of 
material. In Calhoun county it is report- 
ed that the prospects are very poor, ap- 
ples being eaten by an insect. Where 
sprayed there was no trouble. He also re- 
ported some loss from the cyclone of May 
7. Pear trees will not fruit as heavily as 
last year, though the general prospect is 
good, 

Mr. Nash observed that in some orch- 
ards the trees looked as if whitewashed 
and raised the question if injury might 
not be done by using too much spraying 
material. 

Mr. Young said that if plenty of lime 
Was used to neutralize sulphate of copper 
there was no danger. 

Question.—How long can spraying be 
kept up to do good? 

Mr. Riehl said where spraying is cav- 
ried on year after year it is not necessary 
to spray after apples turn down. Three 
times will do, but if it is the first year 
that spraying is done, it may be well to 
ccntinue to spray for the scab, which will 
not all be killed by three sprayings. 

Judge Hamilton spoke of some trees 
the roots of which seemed to die and then 
the trees blew over. 

Mr. Young told of trees he bought that 
looked fine, but did no good, they d 


THE APPLE ORCHARD. 





From Bulletin by Prof. J. C. Whitten, 
Horticulturist of Missouri Experi- 
ment Station. 





(Continued from May 30 Issue.) 

It must be borne in mind that trees 
make their greatest height growth, here, 
in May and June. In later summer and 
autumn, food material is elaborated and 
stored in this new growth, it thickens, its 
buds are enlarged and more fully devel- 
oped, and its tissues generally perfected. 
This is commonly termed the “ripening” 
of the wood. This storing up of food 
during late summer and autumn has 
much to do with the growth that will be 
made the subsequent spring. A severe 
drouth in late summer and autumn often 
so devitalizes uncultivated trees as to 
seriously affect their growth and vigor 
for several subsequent years. 

During the spring and early summer— 
the period of height growth—our rain- 
fall is always ample for well established 
trees. If drouth occurs, it is always in 
late summer and autumn. From this it 
will be seen that trees may make abund- 
ant height growth, early in the season, 
and that this growth may suffer from 
drouth later in the year, and fail to prop- 
erly prefect itself. 

To more fully illustrate this point, the 
rainfall has been recorded in the table 
for 184, one year before the measure- 
ments of growth began to be recorded. 
It will be observed that the last part of 





the years 18% and 1897 was marked by 


Since the twigs and leaves were suffi- 
ciently abundant to evaporate more 
moisture than the roots could supply, the 
trees suffered. A less abundant twig and 
leaf growth would, no doubt, have re- 
quired less weter and consequently suf- 
fered less. 

The proper time to cease cultivation in 
autumn is a question frequently asked. 
Some growers set a definite date, say the 
first of August, after which cultivation is 
not to be recommended. It is claimed by 


usual tendency of trees that had been 
weakened by the drouth of 1397 to shed 
their leaves during the dry August of 1898, 
and subsequently to make a prolonged 
autumn growth. It also emphasizes the 
desirability of thorough cultivation. 

When conditions for growth are favor- 
able throughout the season, and trees are 
making abundant growth, it is no doubt 
best to cease cultivation in ample time 
for the wood to ripen, say the first of 
August. 


some growers that cultivation after a| If drouth comes on in late summer or 


given date will stimulate a late autumn 
growth and prevent the wood from prop- 
erly maturing for winter. 


Experiment seems to indicate that there 
is no fixed date upon which cultivation 
should cease, but that this should be gov- 
erned by the condition of the trees, the 
weather and other conditions. There is no 
doubt that a late autumn growth, which 
sometimes induces trees to open flower 
buds and wood buds that should have re- 
mained dormant until spring, is very un- 
desirable. It is probable, however, that 
ceasing cultivation too early may be as 
conducive to this undesirable condition of 
trees, as is cultivating too late. It is 
also probable that proper cultivation, at 
the right time, may do much toward cor- 
recting this tendency toward late growth 
which is sometimes induced by unusual 
weather conditions. 

During 1897, when drovth began in Au- 
gust and continued until winter, some of 
the trees at the station were cultivated 
until late in the season and went into the 





FIGURE I. 
below and 





Tree on left shows uniform growth and proper spread of branches 
of tree having plenty of room. Tree on right shows premature shedding of 


leaves 


smothering of branches due to growing corn too close to tree, 





severe drouths, and that the average 
growth of uncultivated trees fell off to a 
marked degree during the next year or 
two after each of these dry seasons. 
Where trees were well cultivated, to con- 
serve the moisture in the soil, this falling 
off of growth was not noticeable. 

The unfavorable effects of drouth upon 
uncultivated trees may not be so ap- 
parent during the dry year itself as it is 
one or even two years later. This fact 
often leads to a misunderstanding on the 
part of some growers. During 18% the 
Station received a number of letters ask- 
ing how to protect trees from drouth, 
and how late in the autumn trees ought 
to be cultivated. During 1898, and even 
1899, a great many more letters were 
received, asking why fruit trees were dy- 
ing off. In many cases it was remarked 
that the trees stood the drouth of 1897, and 
made good growth, yet in 189 and 1899 
they were “dying from some mysterious 
cause.”” In nearly every case this mys- 
terious dying of fruit trees, during the 
last two years, was due to the effects 
of the drouth of 1897, which were not quite 
sufficient to kill the trees outright. Hon. 
J. C. Evans, one of the most experienced 


winter with the surface of the soil fine 
and in good tilth. During this year they 
were apparently benefited by late cultiva- 
tion. The trees had made good height 
growth early in the season and needed 
the best conditions possible to aid them 
in withstanding the autumn drouth and in 
maturing their buds for winter. The soil 
was dry enough so that no amount of cul- 
tivation could induce too much or too late 
growth. 

Again, in 1898, there was a very abund- 
ant rainfall throughout the spring and 
early summer. In May, June and July 
the rainfall was much above the normal 
arount. Conditions for growth of well 
established and well managed trees were 
unusually good. In August the weather 
became very dry and hot—less than half 
an inch of rain falling during the month. 
As is usual in such cases, trees suffered 
more from this drouth than they would, 
had the early part of the year been less 
favorable to growth. Where trees were 
not well cultivated their leaves wilted, 
and in some cases began to fall. Septem- 
ber and October were unusually warm 
and wet. Trees that had begun to shed 


early autumn it may be best to keep the 
land in good tilth in order to conserve suf- 
ficient moisture to enable the trees to 
properly mature their tissues 

If trees are carrying a heavy crop of 


fruit, during a dry autumn, they may re- 
quire cultivation until the crop is gath- 
ered. Cultivation at such a time, so far 
from promoting late autumn growth, is 
usually necessary to enable the tree to 
mature its fruit without loss of vitality. 
The more abundant growth, early in 
summer, the later will cultivation be 
necessary, to properly mature this 


growth, provided the weather is dry and 
hot during late summer anid early au- 
tumn, or if the trees are heavily loaded 
with fruit. 


One of the most favorable condftions for 
abnormal autumn growth is to cease cul- 
tivation just before a dry hot August. Un- 
der these circumstances the trees suffer 
from lack of moisture and enter their 
dormant state prematurely If warm, 
rainy weather follows in autumn, the trees 
often begin springlike growth and activ- 
ity at the time they should become dor- 


mant for winter. 

GROWN IN 
ARDS. 

While the benefits of clean cultivation 
of orchards have been emphasized in the 
foregoing pages, it should be borne in 
mind that it is very undesirable to allow 


CROPS TO BE ORCH- 


the soil to constantly remain bare of 
vegetation. It is highly desirable to fre- 
quently grow and turn under some kind 
of crop. A bare soil loses some of its fer- 
tility, its humus is soon burned out, it 
becomes unproductive and hard like a 
road bed; it is less readily penetrated by 
rain, which, flowing off over the surface, 
forms washes or cuts; it more quickly 
loses its moisture during dry times and 


has a greater tendency to bake and re- 
main lumpy. 

To overcome these difficulties some 
kind of vegetable matter should be fre- 
quently plowed under. Other things being 
equal, the best crop for this purpose is 
one that may be given clean culture with 
the trees, or one that may be sown after 
cultivation ceases in late summer or au- 
tumn, and plowed under the following 
spring. 

There are three principal reasons for 
growing some kind of crops between the 
rows of fruit trees. First, to utilize the 
land while the trees are young, and thus 
wholly or in part to pay for the cultiva- 
tion of the orchard until it begins to pro- 
duce fruit. Second, to produce vegetable 
matter to be plowed under and thus add 
humus and fertility to the soil and to in- 
crease its power of enduring drouth. 
Third, to prevent washing of the soil. The 
same crop may serve any or all three of 
these purposes. Incidentally, there are 
other reasons for growing cover crops in 
orchards, but these are the principal ones 
observed in this state. 

Corn is grown more extensively in young 
orchards, in this state, than is any other 
crop. Where the land is rich enough to 
produce good corn it is no doubt one of 
the most profitable crops to grow in large 
orchards, until the trees begin to bear 
fruit. Large crops may be produced where 
the soil is rich. It admits of clean culti- 
vation of the trees, and large areas may 
be cheaply cultivated. In many of the 
largest orchards in the state, corn grown 
between the trees pays for their cultiva- 
tion until they reach bearing age. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that 





their leaves in August, started a new 





growers in the state, recently (June, 1899) 


growth as the rains came on, and in many 


corn growing in orchards may be over- 
done. Corn requires large quantities of 














FIGURE II. Cow peas in station orchard. 








to sluff off the roots, as it were. 

Mr. Riehl said possibly the trees were 
Srafted on pear roots; such will do well 
for a year or two, but will not do well 
later, and must throw out roots of its 
own. He also advised those attempting to 
stow plums to keep down the curculios by 
catching them. He urged the cutting 
down of all wild plums near by. 

, nojournment was had at this point for 


(To be Continued.) 


TORCHES IN ORCHARDS DISCOUN- 
TENANCED. 


. An immense number of 
t ‘rious insects are caught, but the great 
sulk of them are either harmless or are 
shadedly beneficial, and this practice 
,.culd stop where a person wishes to 
Penefit his crop. The codling moth is not 
attracted at all by light, while immense 
Dumbers of the parasties are thus killed. 
— of three hundred tests of trap lan- 
waa and torches in an apple orchard 
I cre codling moths were very numerous 

Sot only three codling moths, while 


ki four thousand parasites were 
coma There are many moths that re- 


codling moths which are trapped, 
but they are harmless and this is where 
‘ur people are fooled, since they mistake 


said concerning the serious effect of the 
drouth of 1897 ‘the end is not yet.” This 
statement often may be safely used, con- 
cerning dying trees, for at least two years 
after an exceptionally dry summer and 
autumn. 

The foregoing emphasizes the need of 
uniform cultivation, as will be seen upon 
reflection, since the devitalizing effects of 
unfavorable conditions are not always 
immediately apparent. Orchards are 
sometimes seeded down to grass to throw 
them into bearing or to save cultivation. 
If this practice is prolonged until the trees 
are very much injured by a dry season, 
this injury may not be apparent to the 
grower until serious loss has been sus- 
tained, or until the drouth has passed 
and the grower may fail to attribute sub- 
sequent failrre of the trees to the proper 
cause. 

Again, trees that make fluctuating 
growth are less Mable to endure drouth 
without injury. It is probably that trees 
suffered worse from the drouth of 1897 
than they would if they had not made 
unusual height growth that year. The 
abundant twig and leaf growth of the 
early part of the season called for an un- 
usual amount of food supply and moist- 





them for the codling moth. 


ure in autumn to perfect this growth. 





cases blossomed. Trees that were well 
cultivated in August suffered less from 
drouth, made normal growth and were 
not so unfavorably affected by the rainy 
weather of September and October. 

The value of cultivation in August of 
that year was particularly marked in 
peaches and in some of the flowering 
shrubs. Peaches that were bearing fruit 
were particularly benefited by having the 
ground kept in good tilth until the rains 
came in September. Many lilacs, bush 
honey suckles, spiraeas and other shrubs 
that were allowed to suffer from the 
drouth in August, came into bloom in 
September and October, while those that 
were so cultivated as to better endure the 
August drouth, carried their buds into 
the winter in a normally dormant con- 
dition, and profited thereby. 

It is a fact worthy of note, here, that 
trees which lack vigor are liable to shed 
their leaves and become dormant early 
in the season. Their store of energy is 
small and more quickly exhausted, result- 
ing in a shorter season of growth. If such 
trees become partially dormant in late 
summer, they are particularly liable to be 
stimulated into a springlike growth, later 
in autumn, if conditions are favorable. 
This in a measure accounts for the un- 
t 








plant food and of moisture. Clean culti- 
vation of this crop also rapidly burns out 
the humus of the soil, thus reducing its 
capacity for withstanding drouth, ren- 
dering it more subject to wash, and de- 
pleting its fertility. 

One of the most frequent mistakes made 
is in planting the corn too close to the 
trees, thus overshadowing them and pre- 
venting a proper spread, and develop- 
ment of their lower branches. Figure I 
illustrates well the unfavorable results 
of planting corn too close to trees two 
years after they were set. In planting 
corn at least one row should be left out 
where the trees occur, and as the orchard 
gets older, even more space than this 
should be given the trees. In all cases, 
enough space should be given to permit 
both corn and trees to make their maxi- 
mum lateral spread, without touching 
each other at the end of the season. 

Some progressive growers plant two 
rows of soy beans or cow peas, between 
the corn and the trees, and turn in hogs 
to eat this crop in autumn. These legu- 
minous crops and corn make a balanced 
ration for hogs, and the low growing 


plants next to the trees favor proper de- 
velopment of the orchard. 
Small fruits may be 





grown with profit 
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in small orchards, especially where mar- 
kets are easily accessible. The growth of 
any of the berries does not oppose proper 
development of the trees. 

Garden vegetables, since they require 
thorough cultivation and, generally, leave 
some vegetation on the ground, are ex- 
cellent orchard crops. 

Cow peas and soy beans are often the 
best orchard crops, especially where the 
soil is poor or subject to wash. These 
crops fertilize the land and increase its 
capacity for resisting drouth. They 
should be planted in June. If planted in 
rows, to admit of cultivation for a time, it 
is better for the trees. If sown broadcast, 
space should. be left near the trees so 
they can be cultivated as late as desired. 
The cow peas may be cut for hay, or bet- 
ter yet, pastured with hogs in autumn. 
Where cow peas or soy beans are grown, 
it is usually best not to plow them under 
until spring. Some such crop, lying on the 
ground for a winter cover is usually very 


desirable. Where the land is not very 
rich, these are the best crops to alternate 
with corn. Figure II shows cow peas in 
an orchard on the station grounds. At 


the left, the entire growth of the peas is 
shown; at the right, the peas were cut for 


hay, and the autumn growth from the 
stubble may be observed. 
Full growth at left, stubble showing 


second growth at right. 

Clover is a desirable orchard crop for 
hillsides where the soil has so great a 
tendency to wash as to prevent general 
cultivation. Where young orchards are 
to be seeded to clover, it should be sown 
in strips, running across the hillside, be- 
tween the rows, to prevent washing, and 
the trees should be given clean cultiva- 
tion until they are well established, Orch- 
ards on the deep, rich, porous,‘‘loess’’ for- 
mation, along the rivers, seem to thrive 
exceedingly well even when kept in clover 
for years. Hon. N. F. Murray, one of the 
most successful fruit growers of north- 
west Missouri, says with regard to grow- 
ing clover in orchards: ‘‘While I gener- 
ally recommend clean cultivation for 
orchards, and practice it on level lands, I 
must make this one exception to clean 
cultivation, where clover and apple trees 
thrive together so successfully as they do 
on our river hills.” A study of orchards 
in the vicintiy of Columbia, shows that 
those in clover thrive better than do those 
seeded to any other hay crop except cow 
peas. 


It should be borne in mind, however, 
that orchards do not thrive in clover, ex- 
cept in those localities where clover suc- 
ceeds well enough to keep down grasses 
and weeds. An orchard can not be said 
to be in clover when the clover is crowd- 


ed out by other growth. 

Rye has given excellent results, as a 
winter cover crop, in the station orchard. 
It may be sown after cultivation is nearly 
over and will generally make a good 
growth to be turned under the following 
spring. It is best to sow it in strips be- 
tween the rows, so cultivation may be 
continued, if necessary, close to the trees. 
Rye is an excellent crop to prevent wash- 
ing of the soil in winter and spring. 

Buckwheat has been recommended by 
some growers as an excellent cover crop 
for orchards. The arguments that have 
been used in its favor are that it may be 
sown late, after the orchard has received 


spring and summer cultivation, that it 
makes a good winter cover crop, and that 
its abundant growth supplies, when 
plowed under, humus to the soil. 

We have repeatedly tried buckwheat on 
various parts of the station orchards and 
in each case the results were very unsat- 
isfactory. After plowing it in, in spring, 
the soil had a tendency to remain lumpy, 
to bake, to wash badly and did not with- 
stand drouth. In fact it was, in each case, 
worse than no cover crop. While it may 
be useful on some soils, it has not been 
found desirable on the station grounds. 

(To Be Continued.) 





NEW THROUGH SLEEPING CAR 
LINE 


Between St. Louis and Denver, 





Via Missouri Pacific and Rock Island 
Route, in effect June ist. This is the 
shortest and quickest through car line be- 
tween St. Louis and Denver. Train leaves 
St. Louis 9:00 a. m. daily, arriving Denver 
11:00 o’clock next morning. 








The Rpiary. 


HIVING BEES. 


A writer in the Germantown ‘“Tele- 
graph” tells how he hives his bees when 
they have swarmed. The method is new 
to us and we give it in his own language. 

“I have used a device like this: Take 
a plece of board, say 10 or 12 inches 
square; bore nine or ten inch holes in it, 
and in each of these holes stick a corn- 
cob. Get a light stick 14 to 18 feet long, 
insert one end in this board, and when 
your bees swarm, elevate these cobs, and 
carry it around among the bees where 
they seem to be thickest, and they are 
quite sure to ‘settle’ on them. Then you 
have only to empty them down before the 
already prepared hive. You see, this 
saves climbing into trees, cutting off limbs 
and lowering them down, which needs a 
careful hand, and even then, for one 
cause or another, they are jarred off and 
the work has to be done over. This 
scheme simplifies matters, is very prac- 
tical, is easily done, and there is no pat- 
ent on it.”’ 








BLACK BROODS. 





A new theory in regard to what is 
known as black brood was advanced at 
the bee-keepers convention the other day, 
but as we have not seen a full report yet 
we do not know what facts there are to 
support it. This differs from foul brood 
inasmuch as that the dead larvae do not 
have the odor characteristic of foul brood, 


nor will they string out when pulled 
apart. They simply die in the comb, 
which turns black and then dries up so 


as to crumble, while the bees also soon 
die out. The idea advanced was that it 
was caused by feeding of syrup which 
had been boiled in rusty iron kettles. We 
think the disease has appeared in cases 
where no feeding has been done, but it 
may be that the disease is so infectious 
as to be communicated by the flying bees 
or by the flowers which the diseased bees 
may have visited. While we are sceptical 
in regard to the above theory, and have 
not learned of any case near enough for 
us to make investigation, we shall watch 


closely for further information from 
those who have been troubled by this 
black brood or pickled brood, as it is 


sometimes called.—Exchange. 


HOW TO PREVENT SWARMING. 


The Entrance Guard Plan.—In place of 


clipping the queen's wings, many apiar- 
ists prefer the entrance-guard, one of 
which is attached to every entrance, says 
F. W. Greene in Brookfield (Mo.) “Ga- 
zette.”” The queen can not, of course, 


pass the perforated zinc, and there is, in 
consequence, no danger of her getting 
lost in the grass. Then if the women- 
folks won't go near, the bees will go back 
to the old hive; but you may be sure they 
will try it over again unless you give 
them a new hive full of empty combs or 
frames of foundation. They will then go 
to work, and probably give it up for the 
rest of the season. This plan has the ad- 
vantage that everything will take care of 
itself till you get home, and there is no 
danger, either, that you will lose any 
swarms. 

The Alley Trap.—This goes one step fur- 
ther, and catches the queen in a com- 
partment by herself. The whole trap may 
then be detached, and the queen liberated 
in a new hive of combs on the old stand, 
carrying out the plan outlined under the 
“clipped-wing’’ plan above. 

Suppose you wish to increase your stock 
of bees by artificial swarming; go to any 
strong colony having plenty of brood, in 
all stages from eggs to bees just hatch- 
ing, remove two combs containing the 
most eggs and unsealed brood, bees and 
all, replacing with frames with founda- 
tion starters, being careful not to take 
the queen. Place these in an empty hive, 
fill up with frames with full sheets of 
foundation, place this new hive on the old 
stand and remove the parent colony to a 
new location a rod or two away. This 





leaves the queen with the sealed brood 
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and the young bees in the old hive and 
the working bees and a little unsealed 
brood in the new hive. The bees in the 
new hive, on finding themselves queen- 
less, will immediately begin queen-cells, 
and being in large force also fill the hive 
with comb from the full sheets of founda- 
tion; in about twelve days you will have 
a young queen hatched and in ten days 
more she will be laying. Now they may 
hatch out more than one queen. If they 
do they may swarm. In that case hive 
them in a box for twenty-four hours and 
then return to the hive. If they again 
come out put them back and put on a 
swarm guard, but be sure to take it off 
in less than four days or you may get an 
unfertilized queen from her inability to 
get out; that is the simplest way to prac- 
tice artificial swarming; there are other 
ways which I may speak of later. 
WH CAN'T DO IT 


without your assistance, but have always 
made a strong effort to turm the attention 
of legitimate homeseekers in this direc- 
tion. It is being done by honest state- 
ments as to real advantages of this re- 
gion and at great expense. Will you help 
us in this work by furnishing list of per- 
sons to whem it might be well to send 
suitable ow matter? Address Bryan 

. P. A, Frisco Line, St. Louis, 





SOUVENIR VIEWS EN ROUTE TO 
CALIFORNIA VIA UNION PA- 
CIFIC RAILROAD. 





We have just received from the Union 
Pacific Railroad a beautiful publication 
containing forty colored views of scenery 
between the Missouri River and Califor- 
nia. This is one of the most artistic pub- 
Meations ever issued by any railroad 
company. The same will be mailed free 
on receipt of 4 cents in stamps for post- 
age, on application to J. F. Aglar, Gen- 
eral Agent, St. Louis Mo. It is well worth 
the money; send for it. 





THOUSANDS OF HAPPY HOMES. 





If anyone contemplates a change of 
residence, he should not overlook the at- 
tractions and advantages of Utah. There 
are thousands of acres of splendid land 
at varoius points on the line of the Rio 
Grande Western Railway in that state. 
The soil is very productive and the mar- 
ket close at hand. The climate is superb, 
being temperate the yesr round. The 
sugar beet industry as we?! as fruit cul- 
ture, etc., are prominent features of 
these agricultural districts. Send 2 cents 
postage for a copy of “‘Lands”’ to Geo. W. 
Heintz, General Passenger Agent, R. G. 
W. Ry., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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‘Live Stock 


Shorthorns, La 





June 7.—J. W. Harper, 
Fontaine, Ind. 

June 14.—Benj. Whitsitt & Sons, 
horns, Pre-Emption, Il. 

. 10—Ed. Burroughs, El 

Poland-Chinas 
t. 18.—H. O. Minnis, Edenburg, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 

Oct. 4.—Martin Flynn, 
Moines, Ia. : 

Oct. 5.—E. 8. Donahey, Shorthorns, New- 


Paso, Ill 


Shorthorns, Des 


%. Ponting & Sons, Moweaqua 
> ds. 

t. 1.—T. C. Ponting & Sons, Moweaqua 
Ill. Horses. 
Oct. 16.—J. K. Alexander, Edenburg, li! 
Shorthorns. , 

t. 17.—T. B. Hart, Po- 
land-Chinas. 
t. 17.—Arthur H. 
Delaware, O. 

Oct. 17.—Chas. Ott, Shorthorns, 
I 


Edenburg, Il. 


Jones, Shorthorns, 


Hedrick 


a. : 
Oct. 18.—H. O. Minnis, Edenburg, Ill 
Poland-Chinas. 
Nov. 14.—Hector Cowan, Jr., 
Shorthorns. , 
Nov. 15.—S. P. Emmons, Littrell and oth- 
ers, Mexico, Mo. Shorthorns. 
Nov. 22 and 23.—Logan Chappell, 
Leonard, Mo. Walter Waddell and Thos. 
Sawyer, Lexington, Mo. C. B. Smith, 
N. W. Leonard, Fayette, Mo. Here- 
. Sale at Kansas City, Mo. 
Dec. 11 and 12.—K. B. Armour and J. A. 
Funkhouser. at Kansas City, Mo. Here- 


pes and 14—H. C. Duncan and Geo. 


Bothwell, at Kansas City, Mo. Short- 
horns. 


detciltisintiintatinmmcem 
DEMAND FOR SHORTH( RNS. 


Paullina, Ia 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The demand 
for good Shorthorns continues unabated, 
and in fact grows stronger each succeed- 
ing year. We have made several sales of 
late from the Idlewild herd, some of 
which will be foundation stock for new 
herds and others which will be additions 
to herds already established. Mr. 8. A. 
Cubbin, of Sheldon, Vernon Co., Mo., took 
the young bull out of Double Mary 6th, 
the heifer that made such a good show 
ing at numerous fairs and at the Omaha 
Exposition as a yearling. This young 
bull is of the true Scotch type, being very 
thick and level, covered evenly all over 
with high-class flesh and on the shortest 
of legs. Mr. Cubbin also took two prom- 
ising young heifers. We also sold the 
Messrs. Alexander brothers of Buffalo, 
Dallas Co., Mo., a bull and five heifers. 
The young bull, Master Butterfly, comes 
of the Cruickshank-Butterfly tribe, being 
by Banker 110861, out of Butterfly of Idle- 
wild. One of the heifers is of the Orang« 
Blossom tribe and the others of standard 
American families. We also sent some 
young bulls to Mr. James Whetstone of 
Hayden, Colo., and one to Mr. J. W. Som- 
erer of Brazitto, Mo. Prices of this young 
stock range from $130 to $300. 

The growing demand is very encourag- 
ing to breeders. ‘The owners of the vast 
herds in the west and south are fully 
alive to the value of improved blood. 
Even Old Mexico is coming into the mar- 
ket for registered bulls, and when one 
considers how small is the area that raises 
them and the vast territory now requir- 
ing them, it is plain the demand must far 
exceed the supply. We are much encour- 
aged by the outlook. The work of im- 
provement in our live stock is well under 
way. Cattle raisers fully understand pro- 
ducing cattle with a scrub bull is a very 
foolish and unprofitable business. May 
the work of improvement ever continue. 

Vermont, Mo. W. P. HARNED. 


THE HORN FLY. 


Mention is made by a number of our 
local exchanges that the dreaded pest, the 
horn fly, has made its appearance among 
the droves of cattle in their respective 
localities. The Mexico (Mo.) “‘Intelli- 
gencer”’ says in its last week's issue: “J. 
T. Johnson, who is a close observer of 
the conditions of all stock he comes in 
contact with, in conversation with a rep- 
resentative of “The Intelligencer’ this 
week said that he had noticed this spring 
the return to this country of that much- 
despised cattle pest known as the horn 
fly. In his numerous trips over the coun- 
try Mr. Johnson says he has noticed this 
fly among as many as twenty different 
droves of cattle. 

“The habits of the horn fly are well 
known to all stock raisers. It is a small 
black fly, which in great numbers live 
and breed upon the backs of cattle and 
roost upon their horns. If the cattle are 
dehorned they are bothered just as much 
by these flies. Cattle do not thrive well 
when infected with this pest, but become 
thin and scrawny, often like a dog with 
fleas or mange. 

“Mr. Johnson says that all the cattle 
that he has so far noticed as being both- 
ered with this fly are in the vicinity of 
Mexico, and he is anxious to know if the 
pest is becoming general over this county 
and those adjoining. Any information 
along this line sent either to him or ‘The 
Intelligencer’ by any stock raiser will be 
appreciated by both alike. Examine your 
stock closely and make a report.”’ 

The following will be of interest in this 
connection: 

During the past year the Department of 
Entomology of the Kansas Experiment 
Station made extensive trials of a num- 
ber of horn-fly traps and repellent mix- 
tures for the purpose of finding some 
means of furnishing protection to stock 
from the horn-fly at a reasonable cost. In 
no cases were the fly-traps effective, but 
with the mixtures more satisfactory re- 
sults were obtained. 

It is quite evident from the experiments 
that a large number of horn-fly remedies 
are not as effective in this state as they 
are claimed to be in others. For instance, 
fish oi] ceases to be a repellent here be- 
fore two days have passed, while else- 
where it is said to repel for a longer pe- 
riod, from two to six days. The greatest 
objection to the use of so many of the 
horn-fly remedies is that the resulting 
benefits are not proportionate to the cost. 
In some cases the remedies were entirely 
useless. One of the best remedies on the 
market, in order to be reasonably effect- 
ive, had to be applied every day, and in 
such large quantities as to make a cost of 
20 cents for each application for one cow, 
a sum greatly exceeding in value all the 





HOW’S THIS! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., 
Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him ‘perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligation made by their firm. 
West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, To- 


ledo, O. z 
Walding, Kinnan & Marvin, Wholesale 

Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
cous surfaces of the system. Price, ‘oc 
per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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WILD EYES 6D. 


We have the pleasure this week of giv- 
ing our readers a chance to see the illus- 
tration of one of the cows of that grand 
lot of Shorthorns—the Cedar Vale Herd. 
This herd is the property of those enter- 
prising young breeders, the Gentry Bros., 
of Sedalia, Mo. This cow is Wild Eyes 
63d. She is a red-roan, and was calved 
July 2, 1892. (Bred by H. M. Vaile). Her 
sire was that grand bull, Waterloo Duke 
8th 89876. Her dam, Wild Eyes 47th, by 


Winsome Duke 3d 72209; second dam Wild 
Eyes 35th, by fifth Baron Oxford (27968). 
(Bred by Duke Devonshire). Third dam, 
Imp. Wild Eyes 34th, by. 14th Duke of Ox- 
ford (21605). This cow has a neat feminine 
head and horn, a grand back and quar- 
ters, good top and bottom lines on good 
short legs. In fact, she is a grand cow 
in any herd. She is transmitting her good 
qualities to her offspring in a remarkable 
degree. The Junior Champion bull calf 
at St. Louis in 1899 was her calf and sold 
for $500. This firm has a yearling bull out 
of Wild Eyes 63d that is very promising— 


Champion of Cedar Vale. This yearling 
bull is by Grand Duke of Hazelhurst, the 
present herd bull. This young bull is 
rightly named, as he is one of the best 
bulls on the farm. If you want a pure 
Bates bull with the low-down, thick 
meated qualities of a Scotch and the style 
of a Bates, you have it in this calf. Look 
up their ady. The Gentry Bros. may 
have just what you want. We can assure 
you that you will see a great herd of 
Shorthorns and that you will be well 


cared for while there, whether 
| not; go see them. PA Se 




















benefits derived from the use of the mix- 
ture. 

Of a number of remedies of our onn 
compounding that were tested we havc 
one which for cheapness and 
effectiveness seems deserving of a more 
extensive trial. It is not as satisfactory 
as we would like it to be, but it is con- 
siderably cheaper, as effective, and cften 
more lasting than fish oil, whica, in our 
is one of the best of the horn- 
fly remedies. It is made as foliows. Pul- 
verized resin, 2 parts, by measure; soap 
shavings, 1 part; water, % part; fish oil, 1 
part; ofl of tar, 1 part; kerosene, 1 part; 
water, 3 parts. Place the resin, toap 
shavings, % part of water and fisn oil to- 
gether in a receptacle and boil till the 
1esin is dissolved. Then add the 3 parts 
of water, following with the oil 
mixed with the kerosene, Stir the mix- 
ture well and allow it to boil for fiftevn 
minutes. When cool, the mixture is ready 
for use, and should be stirred frequently 
while being applied. 

The mixture costs about 30 cents a gal- 
lon. From one-eighth to one-half pint is 
rufficient for one application. To apply 
the mixture, a brush is essential. We find 
nothing more satisfactory than a large 
painter’s brush, At first it is well to 
make an application for two or three 
days in succession, Afterwards an appli- 
cation every other day will suffice. Cows 
standing in water and mud, running 
through weeds and brush and rubbing 
aguinst trees, often remove some of the 
muixture. In this case it is well to retouch 
the urprotected parts. It Is »ften more 
economical not to attempt to protect the 
ertire animal, but only those rat's net 
reached by the head or tail. This mixture 
is very sticky and for this reison is not 
recommended for horses. It is perfectiy 
safe, and in no case has it appeared detri- 
mental to the health of the animai. 

There are those perhaps who may net 
want to take the trouble to miuke the 
above mixture. In this case we recom- 
mend fish oil, which can be purchased at 
any drug store. It also has to be applied 
with a brush, and at the rate ©f one- 
eighth to one-half a pint for each app'- 
cation. The of fish vil 
greatly reduced if farmers would combine 
their orders and purchase it at wholesale 
rates, 

We often receive inquiries fer some 
mixture to protect horses. It must needs 
be of such a nature as will not mar the 
appearance of the horse, or prevent his 
being curried. It seems difficult to obtain 
a mixture that possesses lasting with safe 
qualities. The following remedy is the 
best that we have tried. It is safe and 


selected 


cpinion, 


cost 


does not gum the hair, and is effective for ‘ 


three or four hours, and even longer. It 
is made as follows: Fish oil, 2 qts.; car- 
bolic acid (crude), 1 pt.; pennyroyal, 1 oz.; 
oil of tar, 8 ozs.; kerosene, 1% qts., or 
enough to make one gallon of the mix- 
This will cost about 80 cents a gal- 
lon, and must be applied with an atom- 
izer, not with a brush. An atomizer costs 
about $1.50, and can be obtained at any 
hardware or drug store. It is very eco- 
nomical in the use of the mixture and eii- 
ables one to make a very quick applica- 
tion. 


CATTLE BUSINESS BOOMING IN 
NEW MEXICO. 


John E. Liggett, writing from Silver 
City, New Mexico, says: ‘The grass in 
this section has been quite good on ac- 
count of the wet spring we had. The 
weather is getting pretty hot here, but 
usually there is quite a breeze, which 
makes it endurable. It threatens rain ev- 
ery afternoon, but it is always a bluff. No 
rain comes. Green grass is fairly plenti- 
ful on the river bottoms, but the cattle 
keep it down pretty short. The cattle are 
in good condition. Last month 6,000 cattle 
were shipped from Silver City to Colorado 
and Kansas, mostly yearling steers and 
heifers. The average price for every- 
thing shipped was $20 per head. In two 
days 2,800 head were shipped, breaking 
former records. Everything seems pros- 
perous here. The cattle business is 


booming and business of all kinds is 
—, I expect to be in St. Louis about 
une 1,” 


Kirk B. Armour, the big Kansas City 
Hereford breeder, has just received ten 
car loads of imported Hereford cattle, 
comprising 140 head, 20 bulls, 80 cows and 
heifers and 40 calves. The importation is 
made from the most noted herds in Eng- 
land, three very superior heifers being 
from the herd of her majesty, the Queen 
of Engiand. The lot also comprises sev- 
eral head from the herd of Admiral Brit- 
ton of her majesty’s navy. 


of tar | 


would be ; 


STOCK NOTES. 

MR. OTTO HILKE, of Columbus, Mo., 
received last week from Scott & Marsh, 
of Belton, a fine 1l-months-old Hereford 
bull calf that cost him nearly $200, deliv- 
ered. He weighs about 800 pounds and is 
as fine an animal as any in the county. 
Mr. Hilke is a progressive farmer and 
proposes to keep abreast of the times and 
does not stand back on expenses.—Holden 
(Mo.) Enterprise. 


PURDY BROTHERS, Harris, Mo., 
whose advertisement of Shorthorns will 
be found in another column, have left a 
_— good serviceable bulls which ought to 
be in possession of RURAL WORLD 
readers. Among these bulls is an excel- 
lent one, Victor Ramsden 121473. Those 
wanting something choice in a Shorthorn 
should correspond with the Messrs. Purdy 
Brothers. 


E. C. STERLING & SON, of Seymour, 
Texas, bought a car load of thoroughbred 
Hereford and Shorthorn cattle, all bulls, 
from Howard county breeders, this week. 
The cattle were driven to Columbia, where 
more will be bought and shipped from 
there to Texas. Those who sold to them 
are: P. O. Brooks, one Hereford, 14 
months old, $125; two Herefords from J. 
8. Baskett at $125; Dave Geerey, one Here- 
ford and one Shorthorn; William Payne, 
two Herefords; C. W. Baskett, two 
Shorthorns; Wade Wilhoit, two Here- 
fords; Eual Smith, one Hereford; C. B. 
Smith, five Herefords at $130, and some 
Shorthorns from one of the Hammond 
boys. The prices paid were not learned 
except in the cases mentioned. Howard 
county is the place for thoroughbreds.— 
Fayette (Mo.) Advertiser. 


OBJECT TO INSPECTION.—Wauke- 
‘gan, Ill., May 31.—Farmers of Lake coun- 
ty are indignant over the proposed inva- 
sion of this region by representatives of 
the State Board of Health, with the in- 








tention of examining the dairy cows for, 


tuberculosis. Indignation meetings have 
been held in various parts of the county, 
at which the proposed investigation has 
been roundly denounced and measures 
taken to attempt a lawful defense of 
their property. 


JUNE K. KING, of Peabody Shorthorn 
Herd, Marshall, 
RAL WORLD as follows: “I had a visit 
yesterday from Mr. C. 8. Parker, of Aull- 
ville, Mo. He has been trying for some 
months to get a bull to head his herd, and 
at last selected the Wild Eyes bull, Wild 
Eyes Duke of Peabody 2d. coming two- 
year-old, and a grand, good bull he is, 
too, This makes the third time I have 
sold Mr. Parker his herd bull. I have but 
| two left—the Goodness bull and the Con- 
} stance, both coming twos next month. 
The Goodness bull is hard to beat.”’ 





MR. L. G. JONES, Towanda, IIll., places 
his advertisement of Shorthorn bulls in 
this issue. He is offering six yearling 
bulls by Baron Thorndale 123000, out of 
dams of the Easterday and Secret fami- 
lies that are well worth the money asked 
for them. He is also offering his present 
herd bull, Baron Thorndale 123000, for sale 
or trade, for $200, or for the same amount 
‘in heifers. This bull is a Scotch topped 
Minna, being by Baron Barmpton 114334, 
}Dam Cambridge Minna by Cambridge 
| Duke 8th, 96567, tracing to Imp. Minna by 
Bridegroom (11203). Baron Brampton by 
Baron Lavender 2d 72610. Dam Imp. Au- 
tumn Glade by Cumberland. This offer- 
ing is all right, and if you want a Short- 
horn bull it will pay you to write Mr. 
Jones or to go see his cattle before you 
buy. Look up his adv., he may have just 
what you want. 


MR. J. J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo., 
places his advertisement of Shorthorn 
cattle, Berkshire hogs, Angora goats, 
Light Brahma and Golden Seabright Ban- 
tam chickens, in this issue of the RURAL 
WORLD. His herd of Shorthorns is head- 
ed by the straight Scotch bull, Scotland’s 
Crown, 1389384, by Imp. Lavender Lad, 
119987. Dam Charmer ‘7th, by Baron 
Cruickshank 106297. His herd of cows is 
composed of the Scotch Butterflys, Marsh 
Violets, Village Girls, Minervas’ and Vio- 
lets, and the Scotchsto merican 
families of Young Mary, iby, Hitistri+ 
ous, Mary Whittaker, Aylsbury Lady, 
Miss Hudson and Daisy. His Berkshires 
are headed by Belle Knight, 31668 (one of 
W. E. Spicer’s prize boars), he by the 
World’s Fair sweepstakes boar, Black 
Knight, 3008. Dam Artful Belle by Stumpy 
Duke 3d. This great boar is assisted by 





Mo., writes to the RU-' 


Star Count by Wooddale Star 44500. Dam 
Lady Lee of Peabody by Col. Mills. 
Wooddale Star is out of one of the highest 
| Priced litters Mr. Gentry ever bred, and 
| Col. Mills sired all the prize pigs under 
| st months at the World’s Fair in 1898. 
| These two boars and the class of sows 
they are bred to ought to Place Mr. Lit- 
trell in a good position to raise some good 
Berkshires. His goats and poultry are of 
the best, in fact there is nothing too good 
for Mr. Littrell. He always buys the best 
he can find whenever he wants fresh 
blood to introduce into either of the herds 
he handles. Look up his advertisement, 
he may have just what you want. You 
will find Mr. Littrell a good man to do 
business with, 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 


RECEIPTS during week ending June 2 
were 11,693 cattle, 38,371 hogs, 14,609 sheep, 
against 12,430 cattle, 29,606 hogs and 11,918 
sheep received the previous week, a de- 
crease of 737 cattle, and an increase of 
8,765 hogs and 2,691 sheep. Compared with 
corresponding week a year ago cattle 
show an increase of 2,800, hogs 8,700, sheep 
decrease of 7,900. 

CATTLE—Quality in the native division 
was fair to good, with more good well- 
finished cattle than last week. Prices 
opened on best grades steady, others 
slow. Butcher cattle weak, and about 1l0c 
lower. Stockers and feeders declined 10 
to lhc. Towards middle of week receipts 
became more liberal, and prices were 
about 10c lower, and at close of week 
butcher steers showed decline of 10 to 0c, 
with the coarse,” grassy half-fat kinds 
showing a greater loss, Strictly choice 
butcher heifers sold nearly steady, but 
the medium and common classes ruled 20 
to 35c lower. Buyers are discriminating 
against the half-fat, grassy, butcher 
Steers. The 950 to 1,100-lb. dry lot steers 
are selling better in proportion than the 
heavier weight cattle, and a stronger de- 
mand prevails for them. 

Receipts at Chicago for the week were 
55,500, an increase of 4,000 compared with 
last week, and 3,600 compared with a year 
ago. Receipts at the four principal 
points were 114,000, the largest since 1890, 
compared with corresponding week in 
previous years. We note from the “Dro- 
vers’ Journal” that heavy cattle declined 
25 to 30c, while the choice light weights 
did not show nearly as much change. 

We quote best native beef steers, strict- 
ly fancy, 1,300 to 1,600 Ibs. $5.50 to $5.75, 
choice export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 Ibs. $5.25 
to $5.50, good shipping and export steers 
1,300 to 1,600 Ibs. $5.00 to $5.25, fair to me- 
dium shipping steers, 1,300 to 1,450 Ibs. $4.35 
to $4.80. The bulk of the native beef steers, 
1,300 Ibs. and upward, were of good qual- 
ity; in fact, considerable improvement 
over last week, and sold at from $5.10 to 
$5.40. The best price was $5.50 for good 
Steers, averaging 1,836 Ibs. and 1,256 Ibs. 
Dressed beef and butcher steers, 1,200 to 
1,290 Ibs. average, full range, rough to 
best, $4.75 to $5.50, bulk $5.00 to $5.35. 
Steers 1,000 to 1,190 Ibs. $4.00 to $5.30, bulk 
$4.70 to $5.10. Steers weighing less than 
1,000 Ibs. full range, $4.00 to $4.90, bulk $4.25 
to $4.50. Stockers and feeders, fair to 
choice, 800 Ibs. and upward, $4.00 to $5.00, 
bulk $4.25 to $4.75. Common to choice stock- 
ers $3.00 to $5.00, bulk $4.00 to $4.65. Stock- 
er heifers in full range, $2.75 to $4.10, bulk 
$8.35 to $3.85. Cows and mixed lots, fancy 
native heifers, $4.90 to $5.10, with very 
few of this class on the market. Choice 
native heifers, $4.60 to $4.90. Good native 
cows and heifers $3.75 to $4.50. Medium 
cows $3.00 to $3.65, fair cows $2.50 to $3.00. 
Inferior, light and old canning cows $1.75 
to $2.50. Bulk of the Southwest cows $2.50 
to $3.50. Bulk of all cows $3.00 to $3.80. 
Veal calves, full range, $4.50 to $7.00, bulk 
$6.25 to $6.75. Heretics and yearlings $2.10 
to $4.60, bulk $3.25 to $4.00. Bulls, full 
range, $2.8 to $4.30, bulk $3.40 to $3.90. 
Stocker bulls $3.00 to $4.30, bulk $3.15 to 
$3.75. Milk cows and calves during week 
sold in full range at $22.50 to $47.50, bulk 
$32.50 to $38.00. 

Receipts in the quarantine division 
amounted to 292 cars, about 13 cars léss 
than last Week, the larger proportion be- 
ing grass cattle. Fed cattle declined any- 
where from 10 to 15¢e,while grass cattle de- 
clined 10 to 20c, the biggest decline being 
on the half-fat kind. Bulk of the grass 
cattle coming to market have been kill- 
ing badly, and the buyers are very timid 
about buying them. There is a good de- 





mand for good fat cattle. The best steers 
averaged },234 Ibs., and sold at $5.20; bulk 
of 1,200 to 1,300-lb. steere $4.75 to $5.10, 1,000 
to 1,200-Ib. steers, $4.35 to %4.8. Bulk of 
the light weight cattle $3.65 to $4.10, with 
common, light weight grassy steers $3.00 
to $3.60. 

HOGS—With 10,000 on sale Tuesday and 
unfavorable advices, particularly from 
western points, prices declined 5 to 10c, 
heavy hogs showing the most decline. 
Wednesday with 8,000, the market was 
again 0c lower. Thursday receipts 
amounted to 8,500, and prices were gener- 
ally 5e lower. Friday with 7,000, opened 
stronger, and 5c higher on light hogs and 
pigs, closing slow and easier. The mar- 
ket was again lower Saturday, and the 
bulk of good hogs sold below %5.00 per 
ewt. The week closes with a loss of 20 
to 2%c on good weight hogs, and 10 to lic 
on best lights. Range of prices: Packers 
and butchers $4.90 to $5.12%, Yorkers and 
shippers $4.90 to $5.00, heavy pigs $4.80 to 
$4.90, light pigs $4.25 to $4.35, rough heavies 
$4.25 to $4.75. 

SHEEP—During the past week there 
was a fairly liberal run, more spring 
lambs on sale than any week this year. 
Offerings consisted of Texas, natives, 
southwest and several loads of chvice 
Tennessee lambs. The general market 
declined 15 to 2c. Stockers are arriving 
in more liberal numbers, and the demand 
from the country is good, causing the 
market on this class to be stroug and ac- 
tive. We quote best spring lamvs $7. to 
$7.40 per cwt., best sheep $4.75 tv $5.25, best 
clipped lambs $5.50 to $6.00, best bucks $3.25 
to $3.60. 

Monday, June 4.—CATTLE—Roeeipts in 
quarantine division fairly liberal, and 
prices 10 to 15¢ higher than close of last 
week. What few natives were ere sold 
10 to Ie higher. Chicago repor‘ed only 
10,000, and the market 10 to 2c higher 

HOGS—With a liberal run at Chicago 
and here, opened 5c lower, but closed 
strong, with most of decline regained, 
bulk of good hogs selling at $4.90 to $5.90. 

SHEEP—Receipts of sheep and spring 
lambs liberal, and market steady at last 
week's closing prices. 





eterinary. 


Answers to questions in this depart- 
ment are given by Dr. T. EB. White, form- 
er State Veterinarian for Missouri, Seda- 
lia, Mo. Write questions on one side of 
paper only, and separate from other busi- 
ness. Those wishing a written reply pri- 
vately must accompany their requests 
with a fee of one dollar; the professional 
opinion being one of private advantage. 








VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 

WEAK MUSCLES.—A colt about two 
months old was brought to my shop a few 
days ago to be shod—the reason for the 
shoeing being trouble with its front feet. 
It was all right when foaled, but in a 
short time the colt began to walk on its 
toes and to pitch forward. Will you please 
tell me what is the matter with the colt 
and what to do for it? 

W. P. WARDELL. 

McDonald Co., Mo. 

Occasionally a colt is foaled with weak 
or undeveloped muscles. The muscle at 
faultinthiscase I judge is the flexoer me- 
tacarpi externus. This muscle is situated 
in the posterior aspect of the leg betweer 
the elbow and the knee joints. When the 
animal is in motion this muscle flexes the 
canon bone on the arm, and is always 
well developed in high knee acting horses, 
and yet it is no good to the colt. 

Place the colt in a roomy box stall weil 
bedded down with straw and keep it there 
until well. Allow the dam with it several 
times to suckle. Rub the leg several 
times a day with witch hazel diluted 
with water (one part witch hazel, three 
parts water). In connection with the milk 
it gets from its dam give it a liberal sup- 
ply of wheat, bran and shelled oats, not 
forgetting to allow it pure water to drink. 


LACERATED PECTORAL MUSCLES. 
—I have a young mare that has slipped 
her shoulder. She is not very lame, but 
when she steps her shoulder slips out to 
one side. Is there any cure for it? 

Finney Co., Kan. Cc. C. 

I think if C. C. examines the mare's 
breast he will find the fibers of the mus- 
cles torn loose from their bony attach- 
ments. This breach of continuity might 
have been remedied if, when the accident 
first occurred, the shoulders had been 
held in place by a strong, wide bandage 
placed around them. It is, however, too 
late now to expect good results from any 
treatment. 


COLTS WITH BOILS.—I have a mare 
that has had six colts and four of them 
after they were one year old have had 
large lumps swell up on them and later 
become running sores which continue for 
a year. The colts then get well. The 
mare is all right and in good fix. What is 
the trouble? oS &. 

Finney Co., Kan. 

The dam of the colts afflicted with boils 
is not to blame. I suspect if C. C. will re- 
fresh his memory he will remember of 
some prior trouble such as a mild attack 
of distemper. The boils which form at the 
throat in this disease, if they do not 
break, or if when discharging the cavi- 
ties, are not syringed, the pus is re- 
tained and absorbed into the blood, and 
wherever the pus granules lodge when 
carried along by the current a nucleus 
forms for an abscess. After an abscess 
once breaks it must be kept scrupulously 
clean. Mild water solutions of pure car- 
bolic acid are used to irrigate the cavity. 


MARQUETTE, ON LAKE SUPERIOR, 


Is one of the most charming summer re- 
sorts reached via the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway. 

Its healthful location, beautiful scenery, 
good hotels and complete immunity from 
hay fever, make a summer outing at 
Marquette, Mich., very attractive from 
the standpoint of health, rest and com- 


‘fort. 


For a copy of “The Lake Superior 
Country,” containing a description of 
Marquette and the copper country, ad- 
dress, with four (4) cents in stamps to 
pay postage, George H. Heafford, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 





AUCTIONEERS. 





JAS, W, SPARKS, Marshall, Mo. Have 
been and am now booked f orthe best sales of cattle, 
hogs and horses held in America, Terms low. 


SHORTHORN CATTLE, 


Berkshire Hogs. Angora Goats, Light Brahma and 
Golden Seabright chickens. Stock and eggs for 
sale. Call on or address 








J. J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 








THE 


Chicago & Alton 


R. R. 


ONLY STONE BALLASTED TRACK. 


VESTIBULED 
TRAINS 
SCTWEEN 


Palace Reclining Chair Cars Free. 


ST. LOUIS ano KANSAS CITY; 


soln ST. LOUIS ano CHICAGO; 
{ sr. Loy CITY ano CHICAGO. 


Pullman Compartment Sleepers. 


Ask your own Home Ticket Agent for tickets via the Chicago & Alton Railroad, or write to 


D, BOWES, 


General Western Passenger Agt. 
216 N. Broadway, 8T. LOUIS, MO. 


JAMES CHARLTON, 


General Passenger und Ticket Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILL 





SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


Baron Thorndale 123,000; Dark Roan of April 30, 1895 at $200. or will trade him for heifers. Also 6-year 


bulls by Ba: 


ron Thorndale and out of dams of Easterday and Secret, these strains have been 
since 1856, and are great milkers. Call on or address in the herd 


L. G. JONES, Towanda, I). 





OLD HOMESTEAD HERD SHORTHORN CATTLE 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


20 head Shorthorn Heifers, 10 two-year-olds and 10 
yearlings; also 10 young bulls from 7 to 14 months old 
out of dams of the Bracelet, Goodness, Rose of Sharon, Ruby ¢ 
families, and sired by Baron Thistletop 136175 


and Delight 
and Sharon Prince 18th 


128682. Sharon Prince 16th 128682 and Dazzler 149939, a two-year-old, is 


also for sale at a bargain. 


Call on or address 
GEO. D. 


MINOR, CHILLICOTHE, Mo. 





Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo. 


“ih ela 


CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 125404, as- 
sisted by Waterloo|.Duke of Cedar 
Vale 133065, and Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 2d 133066 heads ourf hera 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, pure 
Scotch and Scotch topped cows of the 
most fashionable families. 


80 Young Bulls and Heifers 
for sale at reasonable 
prices. Parties met at 
train. Farm 2 miles out. 


TELEPHONE NO, 20. 





IDLEWILD SHORTHORNS ! 


Special offering, 30 yearli 
ckshank co’ 


Crul ws. Also some th females. 


—sired by Imp. Spartan Hero 77932, out of Imp. Golden Thistle, 
Lady by Champion of England. This blood made Cruickshank famous 


bulls, 20 yearling heifers. 
The great sire 


st herd in the State and 30 pure 
7 115675 in service, note his ing 
ol. 26, by Roan Gauntlet, Golden 


W. P. HARNED, VERMONT, COOPER Co., Mo. 








SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS. 


Shorthorns Scotch or Scotch Top and Bates mostly. 
Stock of all ages and both sex for sale. 


Cal) on or address, 


land, 


Berkshires best blood in America and 
N. H. GENTRY, SEDALIA, Mo. 





ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF 8ST. LOUIS. 


Located at Hast St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. 
Shippers should see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National Stock Yards. 


©. @. KNOX, Vice-Pres, 


C, T. JONES, General Mgr. 


L. W. KRAKB, Asst. Jen’! Magr. 





PEABODY SHORTHORNS and BERKSHIRES 


E*TRA good yous bulls from 9 months to 2 years old. Also the 
of Imp. Cup Bearer, out of the celebrated cow, Maid,a 


by a grandson 
Cup Bearer. 
dam Kirklevington Princess 32 
prices and particulars address, 


Also the 4-year-old Kirklevington Duke 
32d. Also Berkshires for sale cheap. ga" and breeding considered. For 
JUNE K. KI Saline Co., Mo. 


nd Cruickshank bull, Scottish King, 
massive ‘hter of Imp. 
of Wooddale 121760, by Airdrie Duke of Hazelhurst, 


G, rshall, 





CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


13 Scotch and Scotch topped bulls of the low down, blocky type. 


One 


is a Cruickshank Orange Blossom, one a Ramsden. \lso a few choice heif- 


ers not related to bulls. Address, 


PURDY BROS., FAIRVIEW STOCK FARM, HARRIS, MO. 





Trade-Marks 


“Pasteur Vaccine”’ 


SAVES CATTLE FROM 


=. BLACK LEG 


Nearly 2,000,000 successfully treated in U. S. and Canada during the last 5 years. 
Cheap, safe and easy to use. Pamphlet with full particulars, official endorsements 
and testimonials sent FREE on application. 


Pasteur Vaccine Co,, chicago. 


BRANCHES: St. Paul, Kansas City, Omaha, Ft. Worth, San Francisco. 





BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS! :4.ts3tte 


ooper County, 


Herd headed by the Cruickshank Bull, Orange Hero, by Godoy. Females are Scote! 
pure Bates. with individual merit the standard. Young stock of both sex for sale. _—_ = 





CRYSTAL SPRINGS SHORTHORNS 


12 Yearling Bulls and15 Yearling Heifers, all reds, for sale, out of cows of the Kirklevington, 


f Sharon, Princess, 





es, and sired by Chief Violet] 4th 
Come and see 


Acombs, 0 a ili 
111304, Kirklevington, Duke of Hazelhurst 11th, 123052 and Wooddale Victor 128017. 


them, they will bear inspection. Farm joins town 


J. F. FINLEY, Breckenridge, Mo. 





YOU GAN PREVENT BLACKLEG 


cattle by the f Parke, Davis & Co.’s BLACK 
res by use 0} 's LEG VACCINE. 


Every ket 


ttle and found reliable before a single dose is put on the market. It will 
prevent BLACKLEG if fresh product is used, the same as vaccination prevents Small 


the human family. 
and full information, free on request. 


simple, and easy to perform. Speci 
get the kind that is always reliable. For sale by all degen 


pox fn 
P., D. & Co.’s, and 
rite us for literature 


PARKE, DAVIS & COPIPANY, Detroit, Michigan. 


BRANCHES: New York City, Kansas City, Mo., Baltimore, Md., New 
Orleans, La., Walkerville, Ont., and Montreal, Que. 





The Aberdeen - Angus 
bullsloffer are broad back 
. low down, blocky and 
beefy fellows and 
f rs. The Bi 





son of both 
and Black Abbotin service. J.P. VISSERING. 
Box 13, Melville, Llinois, (near St. Louis) 





HEREFORD CATTLE. 


bulls, . A few choice heifers. 
N. E. MOSHER & SON, 
Salisbury, Mo. 





Write to 


H. W. KERR. 


BREEDER OF 


Red Polled Cattle. 


CARLINVILLE, ILLINOIS. 


0-FL 


Phe only positive protection for H. . 
NO FLIES, TICKS, VERMIN OR SORES 
Prevents Charbon and Texas Cattle ‘ever, beca: 


these diseases are spread by flies an ticks, Thon. 








Shorthorn Heifers 


FOR SALE—By Baron Champion 122702, and out of 
Rose of Sharon.Craig’s family, at a bargain if taken 
soon. Call on or address 

POWELL BROS., LEE’s Sumit, Mo. 





20 SHORTHORN BULLS and HEIFERS 
For Sale. They were sired by the famous Red 
Butterfly 109704. Grand Victor mard 135844, and 
the $525 bull, Duke of Hardson 123967. First and 
last pure Cruickshanks the other two Cruickshank 
crosses. ive roans, others reds. Good individuals. 
For prices, etc.. address 

W. HB. H. STEPHENS, Bunceton. Mo. 


Aberdeen-Angus Bulls 


Of the richest blood lines and most excellent quali- 

y. 12 to 18 months old at $100 to $175. Herd bull by 

yal Eric dam by B ack Abbot. Write for circular. 
N. G, DAUGHMER & 80N, 


Douglas. Kaox Co., Illinois 








ronze Turkeys. Eggs in sea- 
son. Young stock for sale. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





nds dapli lv imitation 
cent’s worth saves 3 quarts of milk’and om se, 
Don't wait till cows are dry and horses are poor. If 
your dealer does not keep it, send us 26 cents for sam- 
le. a ag ee if cows are not tected. 
HOO-FLY MFG. CO. ,1005 Fairmount Ave.. Phila. Pa. 


ENGLISHBite blooded ana extra 


fine stock. [£#~ Your orders solicited. 
L. K. HASELTINE, Dorchester, Green Co., Mo. 











APABLE Woman Wanted for a permanent posi- 
tion. 9860 per month and allexpenses. Experi- 

ence unnecessary. CLA COMPANY. 
234 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Belgian Hares!! 
SAREE UCPSH ORS 
Capital Stock $25,000.00» 
IMPORTERS, BREEDERS AND JOBBERS. 





be as resented, or refu; . 

The Breeding of BELGIAN HARES 

We coping ind y in Ameri 

Write For Catalogue to 

CALIFORNIA BELGIAN HARE ASSOCIATION 
Alamenda, Cal. 
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Horseman. 











Ills., Trotting Association gives | 
- meeting July 3, 4, 5 and 6. It gives $500 
a whole lot of good classes for pacers 
Horsemen will not find a 
ter place to try their horses than at 
is meeting. Easy money will be won, 


Pekin, 
nd trotters. 
be 


June 18th, and 
W. Lyon, 


ntries close Monday, 
uld be addressed to Geo. 
Pekin, Il. 


retary, 
Axtell, 2:12, seéms destined to always 
be a champion. 
sold at a champion price, is the 
speed sire of 1899, and now 


record, 
hampion 
a of his rating as speed sires. He is 
the only twelve-year-old sire with two 

10 trotters to his credit, and at thir- 
teen years of age he has to his credit 50 

its with records of 2:08% to 2:30. He is 
in the stud at Warren Park Farm, Terre 


Haute. 


iM 


One of the most inhuman practices 
known is the extremely heavy shoe for 
horse doing Nght road work. The | 


| 





only purpose is to secure unnatural fold 
of the knee. Let the weight of the shoe 
be proportionate to the service the horse 
is to perform. The man who puts on a! 
heavy shoe in the spring, thinking it will 
be about right by fall, may save a little 
on iron, but he wastes terribly in bone 
and muscle. The lighter the shoe, the 
better, provided it enables the horse to 
io his work at least waste to himself. 


Oil meal makes an excellent addition 
to the colt’s ration, The stabling must 
also be good during the first winter, and 
a good-sized lot or field should be pro- 
vided for exercise. During the first year 
and all along up to maturity the growth 
of the feet should have attention. 
Neglect of the hoofs often causes de- 
formed feet and crooked limbs. The foet 
should be properly trimmed so as to 
grow well-shaped feet and limbs. Before 
offering your horse for sale be sure to 
have him well shod, well groomed and 
fat. It is fully as important to fatten 
horses. for market as any other stock: 
Fat horses always sell first anid best, and 
command from 15 to 20 per cent more 
than horses out.of condition. 


Mark Field writes: “Pekin, Ill, has 
never known the day when its ‘trotting 
horse interests were at anything to com- 
pare with their present height.- At Sapp’s 
Park. where the coming Fourth of July 
meeting will be held, the work prépara- 
tory to the races is proceeding at a light- 
ning pace. One hundred and fifty new 
stalls of ample size, admirably built and 
all covered with red-wood shingles, have 
arisen as if at the touch of Aladdin’s 
lamp. The mile traék; naturally one of 
the best in the world, has, in a few weeks, 
been brought to a level and to a top fin- 
ish which I have never seen equaled by 
any asosciation in the same length of 
time. It affords excellent footing right 
now, and by the end of the next fortnight 
it will be exceedingly fast. Such is the 
perfection of the grade that in looking 
from end to end of either stretch one can 
nowhere see a fall of even an inch, while 
the whole surface is smooth, firm and en- 
dowed with new life, It is a track that 
will make the boys smile with joy when 
they respond to the tap of the Pekin bell. 
All the way round it is on a perfect plane 
with the whole of the infield, and as there 
is nowhere a single obstruction to the 
view, a horses feet can be seen from wire 
to wire from any seat or standing spot on 
the entire ground. The peculiar blessed- 
ness of the situation is largely due to the 
versatile genius and the indefatigable en- 
ergy of Dan Sapp, whose head and hand 
are seen in everything that is done, and 
whose active presence is the inspiration of 
every man in every department of the 
work in progress.” 


The rains last week made the track 
heavy at the Gentlemen’s Driving Club 
course Saturday afternoon, but the at- 
tendance was fairly good and the classes 
well filled. The first race, a classified 
trot, was a walk-over for Larry Harri- 
gan’s handsome chestnut stallion, Locust 
Valley, with “Bert” Hoffman driving. He 
clearly outclassed the others, and showed 
his ability to hold his own with much 
faster ones. Locust Valley is by Geb- 
ideal road horse. The free-for-all trot, as 
hardt, dam by Black Douglas, and is an 
usual, was the most exciting event, and 
again did Al Dunn land A: W. Harper in 
the first position in straight heats. Swain 
Glenn and Alpha Wilkes made it a trifle 
more interesting for the old horse yes- 
terday, but could not beat him to the 
wire. Honors in the third race went to 
the Colman Stock Farm, Mongirl, by 
Willstake, driven by Carl Rothenheber, 
showing the most speed, although Ed 
Tesson’s Grattan mare, Gretna Logan, 
nosed her out in the first heat. Sum- 
mary: 

Classified trot: 

Locust Valley, ch. m., L. P. Harrigan.1 1 

Al Smith, br. g., Louis Spelbrink....2 2 

Monnutta, b, m., Colman Stock Farm.3 3 

Beldora, blk. m., W. H. Ritter..........4 dr 
Time—2:43, 2:45, 

A. W. Harper, b. g., Clem Weick......1 


1 
Swain Glenn, br. g., Edw. Cornet....2 2 
Alpha bern, b. *~ Colman Stock 

m , sabenbeatnhushie 3 3 
Times ; Eig "Harrigan......4 4 
Mongirl, blk. m., Colman Stock Farm.1 1 
2 
3 
- 
5 





Gretna i | b. m., E. P. Tesson....2 
Mary J., bik. m., W. C. Gadsi 


Norman J., b. 
Ontonina, ch. rs 
Time—2:48%4, 2 


ABSORBINE 


Tumors, femoving the 


Thor- eng strained 


fi L. Petersen..........5 








No quality in a driver of colts and 
horses is more desirable that perfect good 
temper, and no quality pays a better in- 
terest on the investment, says the ““Ken- 
tucky Stock Farm.” A driver who has 
this quality well developed, and who at- 
taine his mastery over his charges by 
kindness will, other things being equal, 
meet with much greater success than the 
one who attempts to force them to obey 
by harsh and cruel treatment. A really 
successful and great driver usually gains 
the affection of his horses, and this is 
not done by the liberal use of the whip, 
by jerking them with the reins until 
their mouths bleed, or by loud and violent 
language. It is done by kindness and by 





He trotted to a champion 


nds at the champion low fee for stal- ' 


|amount of foreing or subduing can sup- 


the avoidance of everything tending to ir- 
ritate or to arouse the temper of the 
animal. Most horses are naturally dis- 
posed to do as they are wanted to, if the 
handler only has the capacity to teach 
tees and if horses are vicious or con- 
tract bad habits the fault is nine times 
' out of ten more with the driver than with 
| the horse. Horses that have always been 
kindly used are nearly always kind. Bad 
|} temper in the driver always begets bad 
temper in the horse, and nearly every 
vice a herse acquires is due to some fault 
,in the manner in which he is handled. 
No animal is more responsive to good or 
bad treatment than the horse. Most ju- 
dicious owners will not have a man about 
their stable who is rough or boisterous in 
their treatment of the horses. Such treat- 
ment often makes them nervous and dan- 
gerous. A horse that is accustomed to 
being whipped or kicked on every occas- 
ion is Mable to become frightened easily, 
and will sometimes run away to avoid 
expected blows. The first thing for a man 
to learn who aspires to become a great 
driver is thoroughly to control himself, 
| If he can’t do this he is not fit to con- 
trol horses, especially the highly bred, 
high spirited kind. The really great 
driver is gentle with his horses, and no 


ply the place of the confidence and good 
will of our horse. Be his friend and he'll 
be yours. 





L. E. CLEMENT'S GOSSIP. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Royal Baror, 
2:10%, defeated Bonnatella, 2:10; Homelia 
Wilkes and Axmere in Vienna May 8th. 
Axmere is by Axtell and out of one of 


seems to be the first to furnish a new 
race record for 190, Rustler taking a 
record of 2:244%, and winning two races. 
The Jim Wilson mare, Ida C., beat a 
good field of five horses in one, two, 
three order, May 22d, and came within a 
quarter of a second of her record. In 
2:30 class pacing Patrick Martin took a 
record of 2:234%, and wa distanced in the 
next heat by Frank Yokum, by Parker, 
son of Alcantara. In free-for-all Ains- 
worth, by the same sire, cut his resurd 
one-fourth of a second. 

The condition of the business and the 
general feeling among horsemen at 
Springfield, Mo., is very much better than 
in the early part of the stud season. O, 
Cc. Caruthers has two standard trotting 
bred stallions, a saddlena non-standard 


Douglas T. is the most popular sire m 
Greene County. He has had 58 patroas 
to June Ist, and a 3-year-old stud colt by 
him sold for $400. 
A new candidate for honors is the i2- 
year-old brown horse registered as Pat 
Clare, 28217. He was Yaced in his four- 
year-old form under the name of. Pa- 
triot, and won two firsts and three sec- 
onds, and a record of 2:24 in the second 
heat. Sired by Phallas, 2:138%; dam Cla- 
rinda, sister of Nathalia, dam of Grand 
Baron, 2:12%, by Nutwood, out of Beai- 
rice, by Cuyler, dam of two trotters, and 
has four sons sires and two producing 
daughters. Her dam, Mary Mambrixo, 
is the dam of Elvira, 2:18%, dam of two 
performers and one sire, making another 
sire in Missouri with a standard trotting 
record whose second and third dams are 
both in the great brood mare list, de- 
scended in the male line from Dictator, 
brother to Dexter, and uniting with that 
the blood of Nutwood, Cuyler and Main- 
brino Patchen. The pedigree is one of the 
best in the stud books and he is as certain 
to sire speed as he is to sire colts. Green 
County has not yet bred a standard trot- 
ter and only three that have taken stand- 
ard pacing records. Dr. Hensley was for- 
tunate enough last season to breed a 
daughter of Advance, son of Onward, to 
Marseillaise, 12760, son of Robert McGreg- 
or and Esprit, by Cuyler, and he has a 
large red bay horse colt that has every in- 
dication of making a handsome horse. 
The Dr. also bred a black mare by Ad- 
vantage, son of Advance,dam Fanny Gar- 
rett, dam of three pacers in 2:20 list, and 
has a well formed bay filley from her by 
Marseillaise, sire of W. H. G., 2:09%. 
These and one other the Dr. is breeding to 
Pat Clair. 
Springfield has organized a driving club, 
and gave its first matinee May 30th. The 
first race called was a free-for-all pace 
and resulted as follows: 
Opha M., bl. m., by Rich Wilson, 
untraced........ 
Juno, s. m., by Konantz 
Josie Hayes, by Black Dick—Nee- 
WES viivcocsess. 
Lizzie H., b. m., by Beauty (Wil- 
lMamson’s) Prince Albert...........+ 433 
Time, 2:19%, 2:17, 2:16%. 
Although this was the free-for-all pace, 
three of the drivers had never driven 
a race before. Juno was all through the 
race the steadiest pacer, and was ex- 
tremely well driven for a young man in 
his first race. The score was very much 
delayed by Lizzie H., who continued to 
come up running. She is a much faster 
mare than her record of 2:23% would in- 
dicate. This record was made in 1891 at 
Dallas, Tex., in the fifth heat of a win- 
ning race, where she lost the first heat in 
2:29. In the second heat all except Juno 
did some running and the heat was given 
to her. 





The second was a named race and the 
summaries are ag follows: 

Maggie H., br. m., by Douglas T...... 3 
Georgie W., b. m., by Rich Wilson....2 3 
Jack L., br. g., by Douglas T......... 3 2 
Maggie Curran, bl. 4 
Time, 1:15%, 1:15. 

Maggie H. is badly spavined, and was 
driven by Armfield. She has the speed to 
take a fast mark. George W. was by the 
Same sire as the winner of the first race, 
Rich Wilson, by Legal Tender. Her aam 
was a very fast and reliable trotter by 
Cornet, sire of Western Belle, 2:24%. Jack 
L. was driven by Mr. Owen, who was 
driving Wilkesdorf, by Mondorf, at Rich 
Hill. It will be noted that Jack L. and 
Georgia W. stand the same in the 
summaries, and under rule %, whicn 
reads: ‘“‘When two or more horses appear 
equal in rank in the summary of the 
race they shall share equally in the award 
of premiums won by them."’ That would 
divide second and third between Georgia 
W. and Jack L., although Jack L. finished 
second last. On the other hand in run- 
ning races of heats, “When a race is 
won in two heats, the preference of the 
horses is determined by the place they 
get in the second. The last heat in this 
race was the fastest of the day, and was 
closely contested by the second, Douglas 
T. Cates. 

The next was a race for driving horses 


m., by Black Dick.4 








in use on the road and was as follows: “heating” a nature. It occurs in both 
Ruth, br. m., by Trumpeter............ 1 1/fore, both hind, or in all four legs, and 
Patty, b. g. (p.), untraced.............. 4 3) presents no acute symptoms, is would be 
Major W. (p.), by Gen’l:Duke.......... 2 2) present in sprain, which takes place, as 
Belle, b. m., saddle bred .............++ 3 4 a rule, only in one limb t a time, 

Time, 1:29, 1:21. | As the hind limbs are farther from the 

The blind daughter of Trumpeter, driv-| center of circulation than the fore, 
en by Armfield, won easily and was at no | they are more liable to become 
time driven to her limit. The chances are | filled than the front pair. This passive 
more than even that she can take a stand- | tendency of the legs to fill comes on, as 


ard record. 
The last race had five starters, but was 
not finished: | 
Willie Mac, b. g., by Kickapoo Chief...1 2 
Joe Armstrong, br. g., by Brown Hal.2 1 
Alsie McGregor, b. m., by Gen'l Buell.3 3 
Gov. Stone, bl. g., by Black Dick...... 44 
Joe W., b. g., by Robert Elsmere..... 5 dr 
Time, 1:42, 1:38, 
These were all colts and none of them 
had ever started, or knew what was ex- | 
pected of them, but several of them will 
bear watching another year. It is the in- 
tention to keep up these races every two 
weeks, and if it is done the interest in the 





light harness horse will grow very fast | the cause, which we c best effec , 
the best bred daughters of Nutwood. it around Springfield. cotton wadding tentaline ‘— - 
was unfortunate for the family of Royal| 1 want to know from Mambrino, Jr.,| lately described in these columns) and 
Baron’s mother that he was not] what he knows of Arlie Latham, by Ni-| intelligent attention to feeding and 
kept in the stud in the United | nilist, 1847, sire of Maggie T., 2:18%, and a| watering. Suppose we have a banter 
States. While lost to the breeding|gray son of his out of a daughter of | who is accustomed, after a day with res 
interest in this country he  will,| Woodford Mambrino, Jr. hounds, to return to his stable with his 
like Zoe B. and Blue Bull, defeat the best ee eye a gta legs apparently sound, but has praenet 
they have sent across the water. Hustler SHOEING HORSES. next morning as round as the proverbial 
Russell, the pacing son of Lord Russell, Much is being written on the subject of | bedposts. Instead of waiting until his 


shoeing horses, and many people who 
seem to have ideas that claim to be origi- 
nal have gone into print in various writ- 
ings, intended, of course, we will say, to 
give gratuitous information as to the out- 
come of their long experience, with a 
view to the many beneficial results that 
may be obtained by the animal and his 
owner also, the latter more particualrly 
in a pecuniary sense, says Boylston Hall 
in the “Horse Breeder.” 

In the opinion of the writer no man can 
correctly true and balance the foot of the 
horse unless he thoroughly understands 
the anatomy of the foot and leg and is 
well acquainted with the articulation, 
also the action of the tendons and mus- 
cles, so that he can feel within his own 
brain just how their work should be 


ter in the world to shoe the feet of a 
horse correctly. The trouble with the 
people who lay pretense to being expert 
in farriery, and the cause of their many 
failures is that they experiment too much. 
They try so many different methods, and 
they use so many queerly constructed 
shoes and other contrivances to accom- 
plish their object, whereas, a close adher- 
ence to nature’s laws would make so easy 
of accomplishment what they are after 
and furnish them the most gratifying re- 
sults. 

The foot of the horse is nothing but a 
horny box, containing but two bones, the 
coffin or pedal bone, the navicular bone 
and a portion of the smaller pastern bone. 
All that is necessary for correct farriery 
is to keep this horny box at a proper angle 
to the limb it supports, and consequently 
have it so shaped as to be also in correct 
proportion. This, it would certainly seem, 
is not difficult of accomplishment, in fact, 
to the writer it appears to be an easy 
task. The correct way to accomplish 
the desired results is hinted at further on 
in this article. 

I ask you to print from the electrotype 
sent you, and which I ask you to careful- 
ly preserve, to be returned to me, the 
tendons and ligaments of the fore leg of 
the horse. This cut, though used in my 
book “Shoeing Horses” long ago, and 
withdrawn from sale, is not claimed by 
myself to be in any sense original, but it 
is recognized as a correct print of the 
anatomy of the leg and foot. Now, I ask 
how often do any of your readers find an 
animal standing on his fore legs in this 
upright, strong and plumb position. I can 
show such in my own driving mare, and 
she has been so for six years. As it isa 
correct position, is it not of the utmost 
importance that much care and thought 
should be given to the subject of farriery, 
so that one may be enabled to locate in 
the animal this perfect symmetry, this 
correct articulation? 

Can a horse utilize his best efforts if 
such a position does not maintain? Most 
assuredly he cannot. The pose of the 
limb is unquestionably produced by the 
proportion of the foot and its angle to the 
limb it supports. If both are correct then 
the horse must stand and must move with 
comfort and accuracy. It cannot be oth- 
erwise. It is not at all difficult to create 
such a correct proportion and angle so 
that the limb may assume this graceful 
and strong pose. Why, then, when all 
must be done at the base of the foot, with 
the foot itself, will people resort to the 
use of the many artificial contrivances 
that they adjust to the surface of the foot 
when such appliances are not necessary, 
and at least productive of only temporary 
relief, where such is required, and with 
the inevitable result of injury to the 
joints, tendons and muscles? 

Guessing and blundering is not a cor- 
rect practice of farriery. One must have 
some basis to start on that is at once 
reasonable and rational in trueing, bal- 
ancing and shoeing the foot of the horse, 
if he expects to acquire desirable results 
as the outcome of his efforts. The foot 


cannot be trued and balanced by any 








ough-P In the third heat Mr, Meurs, the owner 

the of Lizzie H., did much better, and the 

— tion, mare paced a good heat. Opha M., the 

a Hoc 3  Gurestumors,| Winner, has a record of 2:22%, made at 

TEPORE, apr Swellings, peruiee Carthage, Mo., two years ago. Mr. Pee- 

human family. Price, $2.00 Coils. ples bought her a month ago for these 

Cireulars with testimonials free. mfac- |Traces. In good hands I think she can 

area Uy W. F. YOUNG, P.D. F., take a record of 2:15. Mr. Peeples will 
Springfield, Mas | drive a better race next time. 


one, in the writer’s opinion, 


by taking 


| sure it is im the center of the t; 





it in hand and looking down over its sur- 
face. The only way t obtair correct | 
proportion -—. angle, it seems to me, is 
to stand the animal barefooted 

fectly level floor, look down the |< 


a per- 
and be 


then 
look at it from a side view and ascertain 
if the proportion and angle ar« 
well, from that view of the |! as re- 
gards its pose in the foot, Having by 
this method obtained what wo seem to 
be the pr r proportion, ani the cor- | 
rect ansigot the foot to the limb, adjust | 
a shoe tothe foot that will n 

with but will carry out this pr 
It is easy; don't, therefore, surr 
matter with so much mystery 
do you will find yourself ‘“‘all at sea,” and 
the proportion you have 80 accurately ob- 
tained will be lost to you by the adjust- 
ment of some ridiculously structed 
shoe that will throw your leg a!! out "| 


rrect as 


terfere 
portion, 
und the 
if you 


angles, and strained joints, tindons and 
muscles must result. 








CARE OF THE FEET AND LEGS. 
The alleviation of filled leg 


is one of 
the most common problems given to 
greoms to solve, writes @ \cterinarian 
in the ‘London Live Stock Journal.” This 
condition is a chronic ailment which is 
brought on by stagnation of blood in 
the limbs from want of sufficiently con- 
tinued exercise, and from food of too 


a rule, very insidiously. 
temporary sign 


At first it is a 


of confinement to the 
stable, and quickly passes off during ex- | 
ercise; but, in the large majority of | 
cases, it becomes increasingly difficult 
to dissipate, and impairs, more or less, 
the working capacity of the animal, As 


the defective state of the circulation, of 
which “‘filled legs’ are a_ s) mptom, in- 
terferes with the due nutrition of the 
tendons and lMgaments, its :manifesta- 
tion by filling is usually “thx beginning 
of the end,” which is generally attained 
by means of a sprain or series .){ 8) rains, 
The only proper treatment ix removal of 


legs had filled before treating them, we 
should employ the thoroughly 
preventive measure of applying 
wadding bandages immediately after he 
came back from work. If we do this. 
we may be fairly confident that his legs 
will be as fine on the following morning 
as they were on the previous evening. 
The efficacy of this new departure which 
I have introduced into stable practice 
has been amply proved by many who 
have followed my lead, as well as by my- 
self. 

With a horse whose legs (ill, we should 
keep the cotton wadding bandages on in 
the stable, and take them off «nly a 


sound 
cotton 


|} of the 


| henge’s 


} about two crosses of the 


IN-BREEDING THE TROTTER 





The pedigree of the dam of Mambri: 
shows considerable inbreeding or doubling 
}up of kindred strains, says the “Hors 
Breeder.” Many of her ancestors wer 
|} descendants of the Godolphin Arabiar 
Darley Arabian and Byerly Turk, thr« 
horses which did more to improve th« 
speed and other most valuable qualities 


English racing stock than all th: 
other stallions of their time in Engiand 
Most of the best racers of that day wer 
considerably inbred. After they had been 
breeding race horses for several 
ries, the English 
the results of successful 
which may be 


centu- 
horsemen summed up 
breeding in 6 
found im Stone- 
excellent work entitled, The 
Horse in the Stable and in the Field 

Axiom l4 relates to inbreeding. The 
section is as follows: 

(when horses run wild 


axioms 


last 
“Now in nature 
Ed.) we find 


same blowd is 


the usual extent to which it ‘s -arried, us 


the life of the animal is the limit; and it 

is a remarkable fact that, in practice, a 

conclusion has been arrived at which ex- | 
actly coincides with these nutural law 
‘Once in and once out’ is the rule for 
breeding given by Mr. Smith in his work 
on breeding for the turf, but twice in 
will be found to be more in accor lance 
with the practice of our most succesy{ul 
(early) breeders.”’ 

Axiom 16 is as follows: ‘‘When some of 
the elements of which an individual sire 
is composed are in accordance with cth- 
ers, making up those of the Jam, they 
coalesce in such a kindred way as to mak: 
what is called a hit,” or tn other woeras 
an instance of success. Some breeders 
use the word “nick” in this sense. 

rae term inbreeding, 1s generally used 


by turf writers, is somewhat inde/finit. 
Different writers understan.! and 
pret the meaning differently. 
henge, who is undoubtedly good author- 
ity, says that it is the pairing of rela- 
tions within the degree of second cousins 
twice or more in succession. 

The pedigrees of all the light-harness 
world’s champions show that certain 
strains, noted for imparting either trotting 
instinct or speed capacity or both, 
several times, in either the 


inter 
Stone- 


occur 


sire or dam 


of the record breaker, and sometimes 
in both. The three most noted old-time 
trotters of their day were Tongaltint, 
Whalebone and Lady Suffolk. The pedi- 


grees of all three of 
Messenger cross through both sire 
dam, It is a significant fact, 
three of them show 
ported Wildair, 


them show a close 
and 
that all 
cross of im- 
third dam of 


too, 
a close 


sire of the 


Mambrino, It is also a fact worthy of 
note that when a descendant of Messen- 
ger was mated with a descendant of 
Wildair there was a reunion of several 
strains of kindred blood which had come 
in separate channels from the Byerly 


Turk, the Darley Arabian and the Godol- 
phin Arabian. 

Three stallions of Mambrino, the noted 
thoroughbred son of imported Messenger, 
became distinguished as the sires of 
founders of trotting families, viz., Abdal- 
lah, sire of Rysdyk's Hambletonian; 
Mambrino Paymaster, sire of Grinnell’s 
Champion. Abdallah was the only one of 
Mambrino’s sons that sired 2:30 speed, 
and he succeeded best when mated with 
mares that were descendants of imported 
Bellfounder. 

The fastest of Abdallah's get was Sir 





short time before he foes out, and we 
should then hand-rub his Jegs thorough- 
ly. They should be again hand-rubbed 


Wilkes horse, a thoroughbred and a jack. done, and if it is not being correctly done|and bandaged on his return. This 
It makes an attractive stud and one from | ¢,¢) how, by correct farriery, the feet | method of bandaging is also an ad- 
which most any one could choose a s!re.|4an be so proportioned and shod that|™irable means for reducing the n- 
He has had 230 patrons the first two their angle to the Mmbs they support | flammation caused by blows and sprains. 
months of the season. Black Dick, 2:11%4, may make correct locomotion natural |in which case it should be “first-aid to 
is doing a satisfactory-busineas. Possibly and comfortable. It is the simplest mat-|the wounded” before calling in veteri- 


nary surgeon. 

The groom should be careful to report 
any change in the size or temperature cf 
the legs and feet, especially after a hard 
day, or after shoeing, in the not unusual 
event of one foot being hotter than the 
others. In such cases he should nut wait 
until the animal is lame; for an ailment 
of this kind, which admits of snecessful 
treatment, if taken in time, will often 
be the cause of permanent unsoundness 
if neglected, The effects of slight pricks 
in shoeing, and of nails driven tco 
“close,"’ often do not show themselves 
for a few days after the animal has heen 


to the smithy, during which time ftuid 
(pus and serum), due to Inflammation, 
accumulates in the injured part, und 
finally gives rise to so much painful 
pressure that lameness is the resu't. 


The spread of the inflammation enables 
the abnormal heat to be felt from the 
outside. Slight cuts from brushing cun 
be treated by an antiseptic. 


A FOUNDERED HORSE. 


six years old, that 
Was overdriven and probably watered 
when he was warm. He was very stiff 
next morning. Our veterinary said he 
was foundered. We have had him in a 
soaking tub for a week as long at a time 
as he could stand it. He is very sore 
yet; his feet are pared down till they are 
tender. We have him out on grass now. 
We gave him a physic two days ago. He 
weighed 1,200 Ibs.; high action and very 
spirited, Please advise in your next issue. 
Cc, B. 

The veterinary was quite right in pro- 
nouncing your horse foundered and he is 
now suffering from the effects of the 
same, says the ‘‘Horseman.” Jet him 
up out of the pasture and make up your 
minds to do two things if you intend to 
save him. You must blister his coronets 
several times and you must keep his feet 
moist preferably with some one of the 
good proprietary dressings that are ad- 
vertised in our business columns. During 
treatment feed him on bran mashes, 
grass and other cooling food and no corn 
at any price. He may have a very little 
oats, but no more heating food. Use eith- 
er of the proprietary blisters, or this one: 


We have a horse, 


Cerate of canthrades, one ounce; binio- 
dide of mercury, one dram; to be well 
rubbed in for twenty minutes. Let it 


stay on for two days, then wash it off 
and grease the parts, repeating the greas- 
ing daily for two weeks. At the end of 
the fourth week blister again, and so on 
until a cure is effected. In the mean- 
time apply the dressing to the hoofs and 
keep them in as good shape as possible. 
The more you can coax him to lie down 
the quicker the cure will be. Keep him 
off his feet as much as you can. A horse 
may often be coaxed to lie down by being 
bedded clear up to the belly. 
pete 


Newark, N. Y. 
Prussian-Remedy Co.: 

Gentlemen—I have been using the Prus- 
sian Heave Powders the past eight 
months, and in that time have cured li 
horses of heaves, 14 of distemper and 9 of 
a chronic cough. Had I not been ill, I 
would have had more to report. Your 
Prussian Remedies haves gained a great 

utation in this ene on 
sed é RNST BEHNCKE. 





Walter (2:27), and Sir Walter's dam was 
by King’s Bellfounder, a son of imported 
Bellfounder. Imported Messenger traced 
directly in the paternal line through Blaze 


and Flying Childers to the Darley Ara- 


bian. Both the sire and dam of imported 
Bellfounder were direct descendants in 
the paternal line of Blaze, so that by 


breeding a descendant of Bellfounder to a 
descendant of Messenger the separated 
Flying Childers strains were reunited, 
The only son of Abdallah which showed 
ability to perpetuate the trotting inclina- 
tion through successive generations was 
Rysdyk's Hambletonian. The dam of 
Rysdyk’s Hambletonian was by imported 
Bellfounder. His second dam was by 
Bishop's Hambletonian, a thoroughbred 
son of Messenger, and his third dam was 
Silvertail, a daughter of imported Mes- 
senger. 


HEAT EXHAUSTION—SUNSTROKE. 


(By M. R. Trumbower, V. 8.) 

The term “‘sunstroke”’ is applied to af- 
fections occasioned not exclusively by 
exposure to the sun's rays, as the word 
signifies, but by the action of great heat 
combined generally with other causes, 
such as dryness and rarefaction of the 
air and an unusual accumulation of elec- 
tricity. Exhaustion produced by a long- 
continued heat is often the essential fac- 
tor, and is called heat-exhaustion. 
Horses on the race-track undergoing 
protracted and severe work in hot wea- 
ther often succumb to heat exhaustion. 
Draft-horses exposed to the direct rays 
of the sun for many hours, which do 
not receive proper care in watering, feed- 
ing, rest in shady places, suffer very fre- 
quently from sunstroke. 

Symptoms.—Sunstroke is manifested 
suddenly. The animal stops, drops his 
head, begins to stagger, and soon falls 
to the ground unconscious. The breath- 
ing is marked with great stertor, the 
pulse is very slow and irregular, cold 
sweats break out in patches on the sur- 
face of the body, and the animal often 
dies without recovering consciousness. 
In heat exhaustion the animal usually 
requires urging for some time previous 
to the appearance of any other symp- 
toms, generally perspiration is checked, 
and then he becomes weak in his gait, 
the breathing hurried or panting, eyes 
watery and bloodshot, nostrils dilated 




















for family use it ual. 
gist ‘tor Kendall's vin in Care, also ‘+A Treative 
- wa the book or address 
B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, VT. 









of repairs. 


‘ 
All harness, old or new, is made pliable and easy—wi!! look better 
and w 


Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered. Saves 
many times its cost by improved appearance: aad in the cost 
Sold everywhere in cans—al! sizes. 


ear longer—by the use of 


Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 














GOOD NEWS TO HORSE OWNERS! 


RE CURE ron HEAVES AND DISTEMPER. 


RUSSIAN 
HEAVE 
OWDERS 






wd mee J no 


These pa powders are made from a recipe of a noted 
Prussian Veterinary Surgeon, and have noes aw oA tested 
for the past 15 yearsin this country. 
etable remedies, are a safe and sure tures for | 
ments from which heavesarise,such as Cough, Colds, DISTEM 
Pink Eye, Epizootic, and Loss of A 
equal. 

¢ 50 cents per 
RUSSIAN REMEDY com 


CAVES. ana "all all. 
MPER 


tite. Asa blood purifier 
For sale by Wholesale and Retail Drug- 
chee. By mail, 60 cents. From 

AUL, MINN. Name this paper. 








PEKIN TROTTING ASSOCIATION 


JULY MEETING, JULY 3, 4, 5 and 6, 1900. 


25. 15 anc 10 percent, All races in harness, mile hea 
Trotting Association. No horse to receive more than 
Five to enter, three to stat, Usual weather —.. 
or races that may not be called by 4 o'clock P. M.. 


80 you Can start in two races if you wish. 
stalls new and ample in size, abundance of 


mation and entry blanks apply to 


bd hich should accompany the entry, and 5 per cent, eg from money winners 


on money in same race 


horses from same stable and start one, and will be held but for one entry. 

horse in two races and be liable only for one entry unless starting in both. 

Stalls free to envered horse: 

, good wate 

track gate. live town of 15000 people, only 10 miles from Posie, weve meeting follows ours, for infor- 
a 


2:40 class, trotting one 2:40 class, pacing oseee $00 
2:30 . Ste 500 | 2:25 . Suu 
3:38 , . Bec 500 | 2:19 . 
3 18 © soeees eee . WO) 2:15 : 500 
2:14 > x cece et = «sia ee ee one TTT y. 500 
2:10 * ease -«» 00) Free-for-all* cows ° 0 

CONDITIONS.—E NTRIES rr LOSE MONDAY JUNE 18. —Batrance ‘feo 5 per cent of purse 


Money divided W. 
, 8-in-5, gove: ned by the rales of the American 
Distance 100 to 150 yards. 
- ght reserved to declare off any unfinished race 
t day of meeting. Nominators can name two 
They can also name one 
Program will be arranged 
s. We have a good mile track, 
r. Seven railroads, facilities first class run to 


. W. LYON, Sec'y, Pekin, Ills. 





Brother to Solon 


and Polmy: ra Boy 2°07 1- 4, pacing uta yeurs old 
2:18 8-4at4 years) ad dam D 
4th dam Tida by Ethan Al 


len 2:25 1-2; 5th dam 


accident when a colt has never been race 


tth dams are of the choivest breeding. 


sure a living foal, Add 


elores by Geveral Knox 140; 


CHRIST GRATTAN 28827, 


Brandt 2:13 3-4. 


Sired by Grattan 2:13, sire of Grattan Boy 2:08, Solon Brundt 2:18 3-4 at 4 four years old, 


‘ist dam Zilcadia, dam of Solon Brandt 
m Anita by Jey Gould 2:20; 
dam of Sablondia 2.84 1-2, by Abdallah 1. 


CHRIS T6 GRATTAN is bay, 16 hands high, weighs 1200 lbs., can show more speed and a 
better way of going than any of the Grattan family, Owing to an 

yet, 

shows him to be one of the best bred stallions in the land, having been sired by the best 
son of the Great Wilkes Bow 2:24, and out of Zileadia, that carries more of the 
Morgan blood than cun be found ja any other mare, and her second, 


but has wonderful speed. His breeding 


good old 
third, fourth and 


Christ Grattan wiil make the season of 1900 at Montgomery City, Mo., at $25.00 to in- 
ress, 


Ss. S. BRANDT, 


Montgomery City, Mo. 








and highly reddened, assuming a dark, 
purple color, the pulse is rapid and weak, 
the heart bounding, followed by uncon- 
sciousness and death, If recovery takes 
place, convalescence extends over a long 
period of time, during which inco-ordi- 
nation of movement may persist. 

Pathology.—Sunstroke, virtually ac- 
tive congestion of the brain, often ac- 
companied by effusion and blood ex- 
travasation, characterizes this condition, 
with often rapid and fatal lowering of 
all the vital functions. The death may 
be due in many instances to the com- 


plete stagnation in the circulation of the 
brain, inducing anaemia or want of 
nourishment of that organ. In other 
cases it may be directly due to the ex- 
cessive compression of the nerve mat- 
ter controlling the heart's action, and 
cause paralysis of that organ. 

Treatment.—Under no _ circumstances 
is blood-letting permissible in sun- 
stroke. Ice or very cold water should 
be applied to the head and along the 
spine and half an ounce of carbonate 
of ammonia or six ounces of whisky 
should be given in a pint of water. In- 
jections, per rectum, of moderately 
strong ginger tea or weak ammonia 


water may be used with benefit. Brisk 
friction of the limbs and the application 
of spirits of camphor often yield good 
results. The administration of the stim- 
ulants should be repeated in one hour if 
the pulse has not become stronger and 
slower. If the animal is suffering from 
heat exhaustion similar treatment may 
be used, with the exception of cold to 
the head and spine, for in this case 
clothes wrung out in hot water should 
be applied. In either case, when the re- 


action has occurred, preparations of tron 
and general tonics may be given during 
Sulphate of iron one 
red cinchona 
the 


convalescence: 
dram, gentian three drams, 
bark two drams; mix and give in 
feed morning and evening. 

Prevention.—In very hot weather 
horses should have wet sponges or light 
sunshades on the head when at work, or 
the head may be sponged with cold water 
as many times a day as possible. Proper 
attention should be given to feeding and 
watering, never in excess. During the 
warm months all stables should be cool 
and well ventilated, and if an anima) is 
debilitated from exhaustive work or dis- 
ease he should receive such treatment as 
will tend to build up the system, An ani- 
mal which has been affected with sun- 
stroke is very liable to have subsequent 
attacks when exposed to the necessary 
exciting causes. 








MISTOOK THE COUNTRY. 


Col. Bob Pate, of St. Louis, who went 
to Mexico to educate the Mexicans in the 
sport of horse racing, has 


HE 


more esthetic 


come back broken in fortune, and dis- 
couraged, says the “American Sports- 
man.’ Ten years ago Col. Pate went to 
the historic City of Mexico, the capital 
of the Republic, with a stable of thor- 
oughbreds. His scheme was to have a 


series of winter races, hoping to secure 
the best horses from the United States 
and to elevate the sportive Mexican mind 
into a more wholesome atmosphere than 
bloody jousts with Mexican bulls. 

Colonel Pate consulted the Mexican 
government and laid his plans before the 
secretary of finance. He approved of 
them, and informed. Colonel Pate that he 
would receive any concession from the 
government that was necessary to make 
the race course a success. Colonel Pate 
attempted to introduce several other 
sports, but the Mexicans could see noth- 
ing but their own bull fights, and the re- 
sult was a failure in everything attempt- 
ed. 

Had Colonel Pate studied the history 
of the human race before he started in to 
spend his future in Mexico he would have 
avoided the venture. From time imme- 
morial the sports of the Spanish race 
have been cruel and always of the blood- 


thirsty order. It is true Mexico has 
shaken the rule of Spain, so have all the 
Central and South American Republics, 


and yet the Spanish blood still dominat 


RED CHUTE 2:24 


(26999) 
By GUY WILKES 2:15. 


lst dam Baroness by Baron Wilkes 
the dam of Red © “nate 2: 4, of > ale 
sell, the sire of Ed. Lo ~~ 1 





@d dam Odd Stoc tin P 
Piedinm 400 the dam o1 Sappy Booed Happ ‘4 
niface 229, ete 
8d dam, Gounty “House Mare by American 


Star 14, the an of Nettie 2: 8, and the dam 
of Susie, the dam of DeBar 
RED CHUTE is» fine loo Fas bay stallion 
— 15.8, has been worked but little but 
a record of 2:24, and has shown a much 
faxter alt, md soe one young but very 
promis . Sonata, m, a8 @ two-year- 
old, showed a trial in be rd 
CHUTE will sone at the E(mwood 
yu uaphedgor Pike, five miles 
nm, Ky. Terms, $20 to insure. 
For further particulars, address 


W. W. ESTILL, Lexington, Ky. 


FOR SALE! 


PROF. NELSON 80991, and ESSA 
DODSON BY EROS 5826, 


Two of the greatest prospects in Missouri, were 
started a number of times lust year and never be 
hind the money, No marks. Also six of the best 
brood mares ever brought to this farm, all in fine 
shape, Mares in foal. Catalogs ready in a few 
Gays, giving full particulars, Address. 
HH, C. TAYLOR, 

Koping, Saline Co., Mo. 








HANDY HAME FASTENER 








and mote an entent. fortener ee made. Sells 
iF K For ~ > Oner 
EH. .s 5 ty co., QUIN OY, 





VALLEY GROVE STOCK FARM, 


WALKER, MO. 


Breeders of Harness Horses and the Best 
of Scotch Shorthorn Cattle. 


SILVER SIMMONS 2:16, a prise winner 
at head of stud, with Egolyte 


n e 
bred 53-year-old Wilkes stallion in the country for 
sale or use in the stud if not sold. Larender Dorrit, 
bred by Col. W. A. Harris, Linwood, Kas , at head 
of cattle herd. Young stock, both horses and cattle 
forsale. Write for extended pedigree a: 
and state re you want. 

T. LETTON & SON, Walker, Mo 





¢ exe at Sale 75, Somme 
Brand new. % inch. 50 foot 
with ce rahe ncney 


s, 
ed free Catalog Nold 


“OUR PRIC 
ONE- fur OF OTHERS. 
House Wreeking Co. 
West 35th & Iron Sts., 
CHICAGO, 








FOR SALE -ir2 Registered Collie 
Bitches. Orders booked 

for June PW ie for Five choice White Plymouth cocks 

varie, 

SLOUGH ¢ CARROLLTON, ILLINOIS. 








KENDALL'S SPAVIN CURE. 





Nova, Ashland Co., O., Jan. 15, 1899. 
DR. B. J. KENDALL CO. 

Gentlemen—Please send me one of your 
Treatise on the Horse. I have used four 
bottles of Kendall's Spavin Cure and have 
CURED TWO BONE SPAVINS and re- 
moved the enlargements, and cured the 
lameness of a horse that had three RING- 
BONE am now using the same on 
another Bone Spavin that has only been 
on three months. Yours truly, 

Cc. M. EDWARDS. 





MARKING FRUIT JARS. 





Set the glass jars in a row, either full 
or empty, and with a soft brush dipped 
in thick white lead paint give each jar 
a swipe. You will thus have a blank la- 





in all the social and religions rites of the 
and more particularly the Span- 
ish sports. The Spaniard fs a bull fighter 
wherever found, around the world. If 
forty Colonel Pates should invade Mexico 
with as many stables of thoroughbreds 
the inbred Spanish instinct to fight bulls 
for blood could not be bred out for 40 
years. 


people, 








bel per tly applied. The name of 
the contents, date, etc., may after a few 
hours be written with the point of a 
wire nail, not on, but clear through, the 
label, thus defying time to efface or mold 
to blur it. A damp sponge or rag can be 
made to bring the writing out clear even 
after years of dampness in the cellar, 
says an exchange. 
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Home Cirele. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
CONFESSIONAL. 








Thoughts Suggested at a Funeral. 


Oh, Lord, our Lord, our father’s God, 
Whose property is love. 
Before whose all-compelling nod 
The universe doth move; 
Hear us, oh, Lord, our God, for them, 
Earth's waifs, forgotten among men. 


The fatherless, the motherless, 
The homeless, they who roam, 
They know not where, who never press 
Love's bosom, nor come home. 
The tender child, thou only just 
Save her from devils filled with lust 
Save her, nor lay it at our door 
That we no hand did lift, 
Nor word did speak to heal 
But let her helpless drift. 
God, we are guilty, we did see, 
Heartless, her helpless misery. 


her sore, 


But slay us not, we would repent, 
And in the ashes kneel; 

Pity us, aid our stern intent 
This dreadful sin to heal 

The strong paralysis of hell 

Hath held us in its awful spell. 


Our hands, our hearts shall open be 
Henceforth for these thus tost 
On life’s tempestuous, sullen sea, 
To them without a coast. 
Bhe shall not be a transient guest, 
But with us find love, peace and rest. 
—Edward Bamford Heaton. 
Van Wert, lowa 
WORLD. 
FARM. 


Written for the RURAL 
FROM “ROCKLANDS"” 


On the Ozarks. 


are a busy 
is busy 


Rocklands 
Charlie, 


Farm, 
our farmer, 
putting in the belated 
the disadvantage of badly 

The gude mon, with the 
pony attachment, is carting the 
rocks away from the house and front 
yard and putting them into a substantial 
barn fence. He is in his element here, 
for he can dig, delve and build, to his 
heart’s content; plenty of ground, tons 
of rock and acres of timber almost within 
length. He puts in his resting 
making garden (for me to hoe 
when he goes back to the city) and we 
have radishes on the table three weeks 
from planting, with other vegetables do- 
ing their best to help us out in the kitch- 
en. The daughter takes kindly to the 
country ways and people, and enjoys life 
immensely. Myself—I am reading the 
files of RURAL WORLD (I brought a big 
box full of them) and advising the work- 
ing members as to what to do and how 
to do it, devoting my leisure hours to de- 
vising ways and means whereby I may 
cure the very lousy hens I have succeed- 
ed in buying of their annoying ailment. 
I have two dozen little chicks, just 
hatched, with seven more hens sitting. 
O, yes, thank you, I can wield the hoe 
first rate, and have even spent one day 
in “clearing’’ the sprouts and young 
trees out of my side yard. We have 
great frolics, too, of evenings, burning 
the brush heaps. Its as good as_ the 
Fourth of July bonfires. 

And when, as we all sit down at our 
evening meal after the day is done, I 
look away over wooded hills and leafy 
valleys, to other wooded hills, blue in the 
distance, I say: “I would not go back 
to the city to live—I would not give our 
little rocky farm down here on the Gas- 


We at 
quartette. 
with the 
crops, with 
prepared soil. 


team, 


loose 


arm's 
spells 


conade for the best house my husband | 


owns in the dirty, dusty, foul-smelling 
city I left behind me.”’ Not one of us 
wants to go back; not even when we con- 
template the days, months, possible 
years, of hard work required to get this 
neglected farm into a paying investment, 
fo we think of giving it up. It will make 
a quiet, comfortable home for our old 
age—and we will soon be old indeed. 

This is a hilly country; a wooded coun- 
try, and a rocky one. There are four 
kinds of land here, improved and unim- 
proved “bottom” land, which is the best 
for agricultural purposes, as the soil is 
very rich, and produces splendid crops, 
of either corn, wheat, rye, millet, oats 
and tame grasses; ridge, bench, or table 
lands, this is fine for any purpose, wheth- 
er agricultural, horticultural, or stock 
raising; rolling land, this can be used for 
pasture, fruit or stock, and will even 
grow excellent crops of any thing; then, 
there is the rocky land—I don’t know 
what that is good for, I am sure. The 
surface of the other three kinds of land 
is more or less covered with loose rock, 
and has a gravelly soil—some more rocky 
than others; but all productive, in the 
natural state, of a species of wild 
grasses; cultivated, will grow anything; 
but the wide tracts of bare rock—the 
out-cropping ledges, and huge boulders 
that cover the earth quite out of sight—I 
can see no use of it, except it be to fill 
out the picture. And it is beautiful! 

On the tillable land, the rocks are most- 
ly small, and reach to no great depth, 
and are, in many fields, left on the land, 
as some suppose them beneficial in re- 
taining moisture; but they are easily 
picked off and carted away, and for 
meadow, either this is done, or they are 
rolled into the ground when it is soft, 
after seed sowing. 

The soil on the bench, or hill land, 
mostly mulatto, mixed with more or less 
clay and gravel, while the bottom lands 
are dark and sandy loam—the “gathered 
weepings of the many hillsides.’’ 

The timber is mostly black oak, white 
oak, hickory, black-jack, and sometimes 
papaw, sumach, black and white wal- 
nut, post oak, elm, sassafras, dogwood, 
persimmons and hazel. The grasses do 
fine wherever tried, and, as the land 
washes badly, it is said to be best to get 
it into pasture land, and raise stock, for 
the most part. Corn is not considered a 
very valuable staple crop. 

Fruits do splendidly, and the woods are 
full of wild grapes, cherries, plums, 
gooseberries, etc., while every little 
homestead has its orchard or some kind, 
and every one has plenty of fruits. Ap- 
ple trees begin to bear the fifth year; 
peaches, the second or third, from plant- 
ing; while the ground may be cultivated 
to some crop, meanwhile. 

There is water everywhere—every little 
tract having its spring or small stream, 
and its advantages as a stock country 
are indisputable. Land is still quite 
cheap, in this region, as it lies too far 
from the saillroads to have been 
“boomed”; improved ‘40's’ can be had 
for very little money. There are plenty 
of people who want to sell, while there 
are many who are satisfied to remain. 
Much of the land is vacant and unculti- 
vated, but little homesteads are opening 
up in all directions, and if the railroad 
people should happen to turn their eyes 
this way, lands would soon become high- 
er priced. Very little has been under- 
taken. and less accomplished (as it is so 
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far from a market town, and the roads 
certainly are rough) in the way of culti- 
vation and development, and the people 
who do live here are easily satisfied; a 
living is easily made, if one has a few 
acres cleared and a few head of cattle, 
hogs and sheep. Modern farming imple- 
ments are not in general use, owing to 
the stony condition and the many stumps, 
but as the lands are cleared of these, 
better farm machinery will bring better 
conditions to the hard-working farmer. 

And it is hard work, if one tries to 
farm aright. Hard work; and no lazy, 
shiftless person should think of coming 
to the Ozarks to make a respectable liv- 
ing, for here there is plenty of work for 
every member of the family, until the 
farm is upon a paying basis—say two or 
three years. One should have a few hun- 
dred dollars, good muscles, fairly good 
brain power, and a right good little bun- 
dle of courage and determination to stick 
at it. With these, intelligently used, I 
see no reason for failure. 

When we came here, April 10, we set out 
bare, gravelly, grassiess and 
shrubless lot of clematis, and 
roots of perennials; we laid brush over 
each one, as the “‘tenant’’ had not taken 
his stock away. Now we have a lot of 
thrifty clematis vines, roses reach stead- 
ily upward, German iris in bloom, col- 
umbine in blossom, a clump of thrifty 
bleeding heart, hemerocallises, ‘“rud- 
beckias,"’ day lilies, and many other love- 
ly things. My deutzias are in bloom, and 
I see no reason why I should have an 
ugly, bare front, or back yard. The brush 
has all been removed, and my new chick- 
ens have too good manners to scratch 
near them. My “house plants” nearly 
perished during that freezing spell, April 
1l, but are recovering. My little orange 
tree literally covered with fragrant 
blossoms and setting fruits, and my high- 
ly prized lemon verbena is putting forth 
its fragrant branches most royally, in the 
yard east of the house. 

But I must tell Nancy that, tho’ I had 
to bring the carpets and curtains with 
me, I have no floors to put them on, and, 
as we have really no mud, or dust, it Is 
hardship to keep the floors clean. 
Nancy, are we neighbors? 

Now, if any one wants to write to me, 
my address Worsham, Wright Co., 
Mo., and if you want to come to see me, 
you must get explicit directions as to 
how to find Rockland’s Farm, or you 
never will reach me, in this wonderland 
of cow-trails and sheep paths. 

HELEN WATTS 

Wright Co., Mo. 
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Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A STUDY. 


The beauties of art and the beauties of 
nature touch the heart and awaken 
thrills of delight. They even enchant the 
intelligence, but of all studies that de- 
velop the soul, not one reaches down into 
the secret, hidden springs of inner con- 
sciousness as does the study of the peo- 
ple whose life circle we may touch daily, 
or of those, it may be, we touch*only for 
a brief moment. To the student of the 
lives around him these are daily, hourly, 
momentarily playing comedies or trage- 
dies in the arena of life. We revel in the 
romance of the gifted author and fail to 
read the romance in the daily lives of ac- 
quaintances, friends, even among the 
members of our own families. Such— 
shall I say it?—stupidity is a libel on our 
intelligence. Or it may be that so much 
of tragedy, magnificent tragedy, is enact- 
ed in these lives that by such study 
are aroused from selfish lethargy to help, 
not always, or even the most times, by 
open pocket-book, but by generous words, 
warm, sunny smiles and kindly deeds, 
and these latter cost us the sacrifice of 
and therefore we are willingly blind 
of the lives on the stage of 
life, where we passively 
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ease, 
to the play 
the theater of 
sit. 

The life study which has given food 
for these reflections was found in a pro- 
saic, crowded street car, where men, wo- 
men and children were endeavoring to 
procure seats. In the crush I found my- 
self seated by a young matron, who 
manifested the characteristics of an ener- 
getic, pushing, able-to-take-care-of-her- 
self, young woman. 

Crowds break down social restraints. 
We are too close to stand on formal cus- 
toms. Hence the young woman was soon 
making remarks. I was pleased and she 
continued. My interest in the crowd soon 
became evident to her. Then she began 
telling why she was on the car. The fol- 
lowing the fragmentary history she 
gave: 

“My husband and a friend are on the 
rear of the car. We live in a country 
town. I like the country. I have been 
married two years, and my husband nev- 
er left me an evening alone before. His 
friend wanted him to come into the city. 
His friend is a stranger to me and I 
don’t like his looks. My husband never 
did drink, but I don’t know what he might 
do. I didn’t want to stay alone, so I 
came. I may have to go home alone, for 
I don’t know where the boys are going.” 

She here manifested much uneasiness 
lest the point at which they were to leave 
the car would be passed, remarking, “I 
always have to watch out; my husband 
never thinks.’’ Here I left the car. 

Was the anxious, loving wife doing just 
the wisest thing for her own happiness, 
or the best for her husband’s moral 
stamina? She was doing all the watch- 
ing. Did love or distrust prompt it? Both 
these motives teach us to watch, but the 
watching in each case is vastly different. 
We as women frequently make the mis- 
take of assuming all the burden, at least, 
mentally. Soon, duties are added, be- 
cause we pushed them onto our own 
shoulders. Burden. bearing is a devel- 
oper, and give the man his right to a 
share of it. He will be better and you, 
too, for the mutually shared trials. I 
firmly believe that if my stranger friend 
had been sufficiently wise in helping her 
young husband to bear the physical and 
moral burdens of their family relations, 
instead of trying to do all the watch- 
ing, and thus teaching him to shirk re- 
sponsibilities, it would not have been 
necessary to have taken that trip with 
her husband and his distrusted friend. 

The sequel of the trip I know not, nor 
ever shall; but the lesson is to me plainly 
evident, that as women we are prone to 
shield and protect, rather than make 
strong by wisely seeking to have the boys 
and young men of our homes made re- 
sponsible for themselves and others by 


permitting them to exercise care of us 
and for us. The helpless little child has 
many times saved the father because of 
its dependence on him. I don’t mean that 
women are to be idlers and irresponsible. 
Let us be sharers in life’s battles with 
our husbands and sons and thus grow 
mutually strong. ELSIE. 
St. Louts. 
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Mothers will find “Mrs. W'nslow’s Soothing 
Syrup” the Best Remedy for Children’ Teething. 


THE PRICE 1 HE PAID. 


Teddy came to tell [his playmate 
Of a most successful trade, 

“I've got just the best knife ‘this time— 
Corkscrew, big and little blade, 

Real pearl handle—cost a dollar 
At the store a week ago; 
“But,” and here he winked at Tommy, 
“Didn't cost me that you know. 


“No, sir; what I traded for it 
Wasn't worth a dime, I guess. 

You have seen the chain Bob gave me— 
Brass all through and nothing less. 

Well, he took a fancy to it, 
When I hinted it was gold, 

And he swapped his jack- -knife for it, 
My, but didn’t he get sold?’ 


“Yes, perhaps,” was Tommy's answer, 


In a grave and thoughtful way; 
“But I think the knife has cost you 
More than I would like to pay.’ 
“You don’t think that I got cheated?” 
“Yes,” was Tommy's quick reply, 
“You could not oie to 2 it, 
r 3 had to tell a lie.” 
al —Selected. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
WHAT I'VE MISSED. 

Well! I do wonder how much I have 
missed, by not having had the RURAL 
WORLD visit me in the last year? Here 
I’ve only had three numbers of it and the 
first had such a nice letter, “Personal 
Matter,” from “I.” I really ought to 
recognize her, but must acknowledge I 
don’t. The second has “Springtime,” by 
May Myrtle,” “News From Absent 
Friends” by Nina, and “Rosa Autumn's” 
picture, and P. J. Rinehart’s pen picture 
of her home. Number three, received this 
morning, has Idyll’s letter and picture. 
I had a lovely visit with her at her home 
in St. Louis some years ago. 

All this from those I knew years and 
years ago, in the Circle, besides num- 
bers of letter from names new to me. 

I wonder if there have been pictures of 
any of the other writers, or if it is a 
new departure. Oh! what I have missed! 

We have many papers, but the RURAL 
WORLD is the only one which has a 
“Home Circle,” and in which I seem to 
be acquainted with every writer and think 
of each one as belonging to me, and in 
which I am personally interested in every 
thing they say and do. 

“Rather too late” is a subject to be 
studied. Let every one of us take it to 
heart and see how many words of praise 
we can give to the loved ones while they 
are by our side and enduring the “heat 
and burden” of the days, not waiting till 
they are dead—and it is ‘‘too late.” Then 
they cannot hear the loving words which 
would have been all the reward wanted 
or needed for a service given in love. 
Now I'm afraid, dear friends, to write 
more for fear that you will wish I had 
not been re-discovered, but when the 
spirit moves I have to take up my pen- 
cil. Au revoir. 

MRS. M. A. BUCKNELL. 

Madison Co., Ill. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
ANOTHER OLD MEMBER 


Of the Home Circle Breaks the Silence. 


I was delighted to see all the old mem- 
bers return, but how sorry to learn later 
that one of the brightest writers had 
passed beyond the veil. 

I was very glad indeed to see Rosa Au- 
tumn’s pictured face. ‘Out of the abund- 
ence of the heart the mouth (and pen) 
speaketh,”’ therefore, we know that our 
Rosa is a lovely character, with a sweet, 
womanly heart. I would like to call each 
member by name and say something, 
but that would fill the Home Circle page. 
It is rightly named; each week some of 
the members meet in this Home Circle 
and greet one another as home folks and 
discuss family affairs, some make in- 
quiry and others volunteer information 
about absent ones. Verily, the Father- 
hood of God and brotherhood of man are 
becoming more apparent every year, and 
the human family are growing more will- 
ing and obedient to the last command- 
ment of Christ: ‘Love one another.”’ It 
is beautiful! And how happy all will be 
when people stop looking for evil in each 
other and stop expecting evil in their 
own, and the affairs of their friends and 
acquaintances. There is good in every 
man, woman and child; let’s look for the 
Divinity in them. 

FUROR SCRIBENDI. 


Pike Co., Ark. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE INFLUENCE OF LIFE. 


I wonder how many of us have ever re- 
flected on the influence, either for good 
or evil, we are constantly exerting, half 
unconsciously, perhaps, but none the less 
surely, on those with whom we come 
daily in contact. Perhaps few of us real- 
ize how great this influence is and con- 
sider how it might be increased for good 
and lessened for evil (for probably none 
of us but, at times, exerts an influence, 
though unintentionally, perhaps), and 


“A sneer, a shrug, or a whisper low, 
They're poisoned shafts of an ambushed 
ow.”” 


You need not, in order to exert an in- 
fluence for good, be a loud-mouthed ex- 
horter, forcing your ideas and sentiments 
on everybody with whom you come in 
contact, regardless of time or place; 
neither need you go around with a long, 
sanctimonious face condemning 
thing light and joyous. It is the quiet, 
unobtrusive, every-day life of a person 
whose every action is prompted by the 
unselfish desire to help those around, 
which exerts that influence for good that 
outweighs the influence for evil, makes 
the world better and blesses the one liv- 
ing in it, perhaps not in this life, but in 
the life to come. 


every- 


“Lives of great men all remind us, 
We may make our lives sublime, 

And departing leave behind us, 
Foot-prints on the sands of time.”’ 


Let us ever strive to so live that while 
we exert an influence for good while here, 
when we “pass to the great beyond,”’ we 
may have “‘foot-prints’’ approaching in 
some degree those “In whose steps” we 
should strive to follow. 

Gentry Co., Mo. R. R. FRENCH. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
SUMMER SUGGESTIONS. 


“Given the store room, the refrigerator, 
the bath room, and the cellar in apple pie 
order, and the household economy moves 
by itself elsewhere, harmony follows as 
the night the day, and beauty reigns.” To 
accomplish this work is not as difficult as 
might be supposed, but like all else in 
the line of household labor, eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of success. 

The store room requires a weekly clean- 
ing, everything should be moved and the 
floor well swept, the shelves and drawers 
wiped off, well dried and sprinkled with 
powdered borax. The refrigerator de- 
mands great attention in order to pre- 
vent accumulation of foul air, and un- 
pleasant odors. It should be left open 








for a short time every morning and two 
or three times a week cleaned out. Care 
should be taken never to allow decom- 
posed food to stand in it, nor should 
strong butter, or sour milk be kept in it. 
The bath room more than any other de- 
partment of the house requires sunlight 
and air. The utmost cleanliness in tubs, 
wash stand, and all toilet articles is nec- 
essary. For washing such borax and 
ammonia should be added to the water, 
in order to purify, and disinfect them. 
The cellar should be well cleaned, dried, 
whitewashed and disinfected early in the 
spring and swept frequently during the 
summer. Sunlight and air should be ful- 
ly added, to prevent mould and damp- 
ness during the warm weather. If these 
precautions are taken in caring for the 
special departments of the household 
where sanitary needs are greatest, the 
health of the family will be assured. 
ELIZA P. PARKER. 
Trimble Co., Ky. 


THE VALUE OF LEMON. 


No family should be without lemons. 
Their uses are almost too many for 
enumeration. The juice of a lemon in 
hot water on awakening in the morn- 
ing is an excellent liver corrective, and 
for stout women is better than any 
anti-fat medicine ever invented. 

Glycerine and lemon juice, half and 
half, on a bit of absorbent cotton, is 
the best thing in the world wherewith 
to moisten the lips and tongue of a 
fever-parched patient. 

A dash of lemon juice in plain water 
isan excellent tooth-wash. It not only 
removes tartar but sweetens the breath. 
A teaspoonful of the juice in a small cup 
of black coffee will almost certainly re- 
lieve a bilious headache. 

The finest of manicure acids is made 
by putting a teaspoonful of lemon juice 
in a cupful of warm water. This removes 
most stains from the fingers and nails and 
loosens the cuticle more satisfactorily 
than can be done by the use of a sharp 
instrument. Lemon juice and salt will 
remove rust stains from linen without in- 
jury to the fabric. Wet the stain with 
the mixture and put the article in the 
sun. Two or three applications may be 
necessary if the stain is of long standing, 
but the remedy never fails. 

Lemon juice (outward application) will 
ally the irritation caused by the bites 
of gnats or flies. Lemon peel (and also 
orange) should be all saved and dried. 
They are capital substitutes for kindling 
wood. A handful will revive a dying 
fire. 


NO PLACE AT HOME. 


I met him on a street corner—a bright, 
black-eyed lad of perhaps fourteen sum- 
mers. I had seen him there evening after 
evening, and wondered if there was no 
one who knew the temptations he en- 
countered, 

I made friends with him and won his 
confidence. Then I questioned him kind- 
ly in regard to his spending so much 
time in the street. 

“I know,” he said, looking up at me in 
such a frank, winning way that I could 
not help thinking what a noble man he 
might make, “the street is not the best 
place for a boy, but you see there is no 
place for me at home.”’ 

I was surprised and pained at the an- 
swer. ‘How is that?” I asked. 

“Well, I have two grown-up sisters, 
and they entertain company in the parlor 
every evening. They give me to under- 
stand that I am a third party, and not 
wanted. Then papa is always tired and 
he dozes in the sitting room and does not 
like to be disturbed. It’s pretty lone- 
some, you see; so I come down here. It 
was not always so,’ he went on. ‘“Be- 
fore grandma died I always went up to 
her room and hada jolly time. Grandma 
liked boys.”’ 

There was a quaver in the voice now 
that told of a sorrow time had not yet 
healed. 

“But your mother?” I suggested. 

“O, she’s too busy to ‘tend to me much. 
She belongs to lots of things, an’ has to 
go to the meetings and c’mittee meetings 
most every night. There don’t seem to 
be anybody to take an interest in me, 
but it don’t much matter!”’ 

This was not the only boy who needed 
a wise, gentle hand to guide him through 
the dangerous period. 

O, mothers! are you blind that you 
cannot see the danger of your own, but 
look for that of others? 

Make home the brightest spot on earth 
for your children. Take an interest in 
their sports, make yourselves young for 
their sakes, and then you can feel that 
you have done your whole duty. 

I think the saddest, most hopeless 
thing I ever heard from a boy’s lips was 
that sentence, “There is not place for me 
at home.’ God forgive that mother and 
open her eyes before it is too late, and 
help other mothers to heed the warning! 

How is it, mothers? Are your boys in 
danger? Think of this, ponder over it, 
pray over it.—I. B. Matthews, in Chil- 
dren's Visitor. 


DURABLE WHITEWASH. 


Here is the recipe for the whitewash 
which has been used with excellent re- 
sult for more than 30 years on the 
White House at Washington and on the 
lighthouses maintained by the govern- 
ment along the coasts: 

Take a half bushel of unslaked lime, 
slake it with boiling water, cover dur- 
ing the process to keep in steam, strain 
the liquid through a fine sieve or strain- 
er and add to it a peck of salt previous- 
ly dissolved in warm water; three 
pounds of ground rice boiled to a thin 
paste and stirred in white hot, half a 
pound of Spanish whiting and one pound 
of blue previously dissolved by soaking 
in cold water and then hanging over in a 
small pot hung in a larger one filled with 
water. Add five gallons of hot water to 
the mixture, stir well and let it stand a 
few days covered from dirt. It should be 
applied hot, for which purpose it can be 
kept in a portable furnace. 

The east end of the President's house 
in Washington is embellished by this 
brilliant whitewash, and it is used by 
the government to whitewash light- 
houses. A pint of this mixture if proper- 
ly applied will cover a square yard and 


will be almost as serviceable as paint for. 


wood, brick or stone and is much cheaper 
than the cheapest paint. Men who have 
seen this mixture in use say that it re- 
mains brilliant and attractive five years 
after being put on.—Kansas City Star. 


SPICED CHERRIES.—Heat one cup of 
good clear vinegar and add sugar enough 
to make it very sweet. Stir in three cups 
of stoned cherries, one tablespoonful of 
ground cinnamon, half a_ tablespoonful 
of ground ginger and a teaspoonful of 
ground cloves. Cook, stirring often, until 
it is as thick as jam, then put in jelly 
glasses. To serve with meats. 





Poultry Yard. 


A WORD FOR LANGSHANS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Seeing Mrs. 
G. F. Trescott’s inquiry about Black 
Langshans, I will give my experience 
with them. We have been taking the 
RURAL WORLD for more than a year 
and have enjoyed its perusal very much, 
and I rather guess I got the inspiration 
from it that induced me to go into the 
thorough-bred poultry business. 

I live on a small farm in western Bates 
Co., Mo., eight miles from the Kansas 
line. My better-half (and sometimes I 
think he is three-fourths) is in the pure- 
bred hog business, raising both Chester 
Whites and Duroc-Jerseys. 

My husband has greatly encouraged me 
by fixing a nice hennery and good poul- 
try pens. I began by sending to Illinois 
a year ago for eggs. This spring found 
me equipped as follows: Eight Lang- 
shans, seven Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
seven Light Brahmas and five Buff Co- 
chins. From this beginning, I think you 
will hear from me by next summer, as I 
now have about 200 of the finest little 
chicks I ever saw and 20 hens sitting on 
pure bred eggs. The chicks and eggs are 
about equally divided among the four 
breeds above mentioned. 

I also have White Guinea eggs, 
ough-bred Bronze turkey eggs, Imperial 
Pekin duck eggs, Minorca eggs and 
Sherwood eggs all incubating now. I 
will start new pens next spring of the 
several last-mentioned breeds. I have 
raised Langshans before and will now 
tell Mrs. Trescott what I think of them. 

First—As a chicken for farm purposes, 
they are equal, if not superior, to the 
Plymouth Rocks. They are great rustlers 
and will make their living, when many 
other breeds would starve. They are 
good layers. My experience is that they 
are better than the Plymouth Rocks. 
They make good mothers. The objection, 
generally brought forward is that they 
have such dark pin feathers when young. 

We call our farm the “‘Thorough-bred 
Hog and Poultry Farm.” If I can heip 
others by giving the benefit of my expe- 
rience I will gladly answer any inquiries. 
My husband is trying Bromus Inermis, 
speltz and stock peas. Will give his ex- 
perience later with these crops. 

MRS. HATTIE NOLAND. 

Bates Co., Mo. 

We gladly welcome Mrs. Noland and 
trust that she will write often of her 
varied experiences with poultry. The 
accounts of the new forage crops which 
Mr. Noland is trying will prove most in- 
teresting reading, for if valuable other 
farmers will need them; and if not adapt- 
ed to this latitude or soil his experience 
will be a guide for others. Let us hear 
from these crops by all means. 
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LIGHT BRAHMAS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: After 18 
years of careful study and breeding Light 
Brahmas, I have come to the conclusion 
that as long as I breed poultry, whether 
for pleasure or profit, they shall have a 
place in my yards. When one has bred 
Light Brahmas for any length of time 
he can't very well get away from them. 
Their many good traits are apparent to 
anyone. 

How about their faults? someone is 
ready to ask. Well, as with every other 
breed of fowls they have some, but their 
many good qualities so far overbalance 
their faults that they make them one of 
the best fowls to breed. Light Brahmas 
are very easy to handle, being gentle and 
easily confined if one wishes to yard 
them. They are large sized and very 
hardy. If one wishes to sell them on the 
market he has the pounds to bring in the 
money with. 

Light Brahmas are good layers of large 
eggs, especially in the winter, when one 
needs eggs. Early hatched pullets usual- 
ly commence laying by November. As 
table fowls they are good either as roast- 
ers or “spring fries.’’ 

Light Brahmas are objected to by some 
because it takes them so long to ma- 
ture and it is said they are lazy and will 
not forage, but sit around in the way all 
the time. Some say the meat is too 
coarse and not well flavored. Another 
Says they are not good mothers, as they 
are so heavy, they break all their eggs 
or mash the chicks in the nest. These 
faults may be found in some yards of 
Light Brahmas, but if one will look into 
the matter he will likely find the manage- 
ment of the Light Brahmas is the cause 
of the foregoing named troubles. To be 
successful with any breed of fowls they 
must be rightly managed. As regards 
maturing, Light Brahmas are slow, but 
remember they havesomething to mature, 
being so large, 

Light Brahmas will forage and work 
all right if given a chance. Any bird 
over fed and too fat, if given no chance 
to work or forage, will likely get lazy. All 
hens of the Asiatic class should have 
large, roomy nests, and right on the floor 
or ground, where they are easily gotten 
into. With this method one will have few 
if any broken eggs. 

The Light Brahmas have stood the test 
of many years and I am glad to know 
they are making new friends each year. 
I do not claim that this breed is the best 
in the world, but I do claim, as a breeder, 
all things considered, that Light Brah- 
ma chickens are the honest equal of those 
of any other breed. For beauty there is 
no fowl surpasses high bred Light Brah- 
mas. Their white plumage with black 
markings makes a very pleasing object 
to the eye. They are business, money- 
making fowls, and no one, whether on 
the farm or city lot, will make a mistake 
by breeding the grand, old Light Brah- 
ma. HENRY T. REED. 

Camp Point, Ill. 


THE LAW OF GRAVITATION 


At Work in the Hen House. 


How a South Dakota farmer makes his 
head save his heels by ting his 


harvests the crop in bundles, same as oat | 
hay. The hens are always fed on the up- 
per end of floor, and while picking out 
the grain they work the straw to the low- 
er end, so he doesn’t even have to clean 
off a place to feed them next time. By 
leaving the door open and having a sharp 
fall outside they will even scratch the 
straw clear out of the way themselves. 
In this easy way the hens get most of 
their living; they are fed a little corn 
and some vegetables too, however. You 
have heard of the man who had every- 
thing he wanted except time to enjoy. 
Friend Greeley has so managed to get 
everything he wants and have time to 
enjoy it, too. Is not that a happy com- 
bination? There are thousands of farms 
in the Northwest where the same thing 
can be done in the same way. There are 
other thousands, all over the land, where 
much more could be done in this direc- 
tion than is done now. Isn't it worth 
working for, dear friends?—Enough and 
time to enjoy it. 


POULTRY POINTERS. 


It takes several days for a remedy to 
have effect, so be patient and do not 
grow weary of well doing until you are 
sure no good is being accomplished. 

When new fowls are brought on the 
place quarantine them for a few days, 
applying remedies for lice and disinfect- 
ing or you may purchase more than the 
fowls themselves. 

In nearly all cases the fowls may be 
given free range in the orchard with ben- 
efit to trees and themselves. They put in 
hours hunting for the very insects you 
wish destroyed. 

Productiveness depends on the owner 
as much as the flock. The value of the 
product is greater in some hands than 
in others, depending on the ability to 
find a profitable market. 

Scaly leg is very unsightly and the 
cause of much annoyance to fowls af- 
flicted with it. A teaspoonful of sulphur 
and a few drops of kerosene mixed with 
as much lard will prove a cure if applied 
a few times. 

Remember that the sooner the hens 
moult the sooner they get to laying in the 
fall. The shorter the moulting period the 
more active and vigorous they are. Add 
a gill of linseed meal to each quart of 
soft food and you will help things great- 
ly. 

The French have discovered by careful 
investigation that to produce more fe- 
male than male offspring in sheep, four 
year old ewes must be bred to yearling 
rams and vice-versa. Applying this dis- 
covery to fowls could not the same re- 
sults be obtained?—Poultry, Fruit and 
Garden. 


SHIPPED EGGS.—There is a foolish no- 
tion prevailing among some fowl breeders 
that eggs which have been shipped a dis- 
tance should rest a day or two before 
being placed in an incubator, says “‘Fan- 
ciers’ Gazette.”” As soon as the hens are 
ready to set, or the incubator ready for 
work, place the eggs under or in at once; 
they will rest as comfortably in either 
place as elsewhere, in fact, better; for 
everybody knows that the fresher the 
eggs the more chicks they will yield, and 
the healthier the chicks. The germ floats 
to the top of the egg, and will find its 
way there in a half minute, at the most, 
if revolved a hundred times an hour; and 
the yolk will find its place just as soon if 
it has not been broken, in which case it 
might rest a month or a year and never 
hatch. 


POULTRY PRODUCTS are some in 
Missouri as will be noted by the follow- 
ing item clipped from the Savannah, 
Mo., “‘Reporter’’: On Tuesday evening 
Frank Stewart, the east side poultry buy- 
er, shipped 11,500 pounds of poultry which 
he had purchased from Monday morning 
to Tuesday noon. As Mr. Stewart paid 
seven cents a pound for the poultry it 
will be seen the total amount paid out 
was over $800. This is the largest ship- 
ment of poultry that has ever been made 
in Andrew county. 


BELGIAN HARES. 


My personal observation may be of in- 
terest to R. H. C., who inquires about 
Belgian hares, says a writer in the 
“Country Gentleman.” 


Importation of Belgian hares were made 
from England ten years ago, though they 
were not raised on any large scale until 
about two years ago. Since then they have 
had a regular western boom. Denver was 
at first the center of the industry, but 
Los Angeles now claims that honor and 
900 breeders. In the latter city, an expo- 
sition was held last February by the 
“American Breeders of Belgian Hares,” 
eleven hundred hares being exhibited, 
and fourteen thousand people attending, 
which shows the interest taken in them 
by Californians. 

So great has been the demand for breed- 
ing purposes that very few have as yet 
been raised for market, and while a thou- 
sand dollars is seldom if ever paid for an 
animal, several hundred dollars is often 
given for single bucks imported from 
England, and $25 is a very common price 
to pay for foundation stock or the service 
of a buck. 

These prices cannot be maintained for 
any great length of time, but the raising 
of hares for market purposes will doubt- 
less grow, and is well worth considering 
as a business proposition. One doe will 
produce six litters a year, averaging 
eight to a litter. They grow to ten 
pounds, though they can be sold at four 
months of age if properly fed and bring 
20 cents a pound, dressed. The flesh is 
all white, tender and sweet, and similar 
to the best chicken or turkey. They are 
hardy and easily cared for, though like 
any animal they will repay care. People 
in the East will have to be educated to 
them, but the good qualities of these lit- 
tle animals must in time be known, and 
he who breeds them now will make no 
mistake. 





hens’ heels with the force of gravity is 
thus told by T. B. Terry in “Practical 
Farmer”’: 

He keeps a nice flock of hens, and man- 
ages them in the same easy way, and still 
is succeeding finely. You say he must 
thresh grain or buy it for them. Not he! 
You don’t know the man. Now remem- 
ber I am reporting facts, not giving you 
a fancy sketch. First, the floor of hen 
house is one foot higher at one end than 
at the other. The door is at the lower 
end. The floor is stone and gravel pound- 
ed down smooth. The main food of the 
hens is oats and wheat fed in the straw 
and grown together. He says it is good 
for them to scratch it over and pick out 
the grain. He sows one-third oats and 
two-thirds wheat on a piece of land and 
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She Pig Pen. 


HOG RAISING IN LOUISIANA. 








In speaking of raising hogs for pork, 
Mr. Foster, of Louisiana, says in the 
“Farmers’ Review": I think two litters 
should be raised where winter pasture 
can be had cheaply; otherwise only a 
spring litter to be turned off at eight or 
nine months. In feeding breeding sows I 
simply see that they are improving in 
flesh and strength and have laxative feed 
before farrowing. If pasture does not 
keep their bowels in good condition, I 
feed bran or cotton seed mea! for a short 
time previous to farrowing. On our plan- 
tation I put up 32,000 pounds of green ba- 
con last winter at a cost of a little less 
than three cents per pound on corn and 
alfalfa pasture, charging corn at 40 cents 
per bushel and pasture at $5 per acre, but 
charging nothing for fencing, shelters, or 
labor, as the pasture (40 acres) furnished 
a great deal of feed for my colts, mules 
sand cows. The greatest obstacle to suc- 
cess, I think, is disease caused in a ma- 
jority of cases by crowding too many hogs 
together and disregarding sanitation. I 
never keep more than three or four litters, 
having my pasture subdivided by porta- 
ble fences into small lots of one-half to 
one acre each, with a cheap shelter in 
each lot. I never saw all of a large bunch 
of hogs do well when fed together. The 
fewer in a drove the better. 





BREEDERS TALKS. 





A conversation among a quarter dozen 
breeders recently on pig raising and 
swine industry is thus reported by 
“American Swineherd’’: 

An Ohio man says that one of the 
greatest troubles in springtime in grow- 
ing little pigs is the scours, and this is 
generally caused by injudicious and un- 
thoughtful feeding. Something is given 
the sow that creates the disturbance and 
results in scours in pigs. A breeder can- 
no: be too careful in his feeding at this 
time of the year. Do not make a sudden 
change of feed. Do not overfeed, and be 
cautious not to give sour feed, and but 
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little danger will arise from scours if 
these precautionary measures are looked 
after. Of course the sow should have 
comfortable quarters, so that there is no 
danger from taking cold in change of 
weather or storms, as it would be likely 
to result in a similar manner. A can of 
spoiled fruit thrown in the swill pail is a 
frequent cause of scours. 

An Illinois breeder who has heretofore 
been troubled with thumps in his pigs for 
a number of years reports his success in 
the last two years in overcoming them by 
carefully watching the fat pigs and com- 
pelling sunshine and plenty of exercise, as 
it is always the lazy pigs that are at- 
tacked with thumps. Lying in their beds 
and growing fat without exercise is a 
good nursery for thumps. Farmers who 
do not watch their pigs closely are the 
ones who are usually bothered with 
thumps. It requires vigilance and cau- 
tion to secure growth and at the same 
time avoiding the fattening propensities 
of the pig that fails to take exercise. This 
party also uses plenty of wood ashes and 
charcoal to furnish bone constituents 
along with the other growth and finds it 
profitable. 

An Indiana breeder says that a great 
deal of trouble arising among the hogs is 
caused by neglect, that if as much atten- 
tion and care were given them as is given 
their other stock there would be less dis- 
ease and less trouble, that they are the 
best money makers on the farm and if 
farmers will study the question of feeds 
and care and then look after them they 
wiil make larger profits than any other 
cepartment on the farm. The grain crops 
can be marketed through the hogs at bet- 
ter prices and the fertility of the soil re- 
tained and improved better than in any 
other manner. Cattlemen acknowledge 
this year that the only thing that has 
saved them, those who purchase their 
fecders, was the fact that the hogs pre- 
vented losses in following the cattle. 
Nothing pays better than looking after 
the little pigs at this time of the year 
when they need attention to get them 
started on the right track. 





AROUND THE PIG PEN. 





It will soon be time to wean the early 
litters. We use a long flat trough to feed 
the dam in, and when the pigs are a 
mcnth old they will begin to taste the 
swill, especially if it is a little warm, as 
it should be, and by the time they are 
seven or eight weeks old they will relish 
any kind of swill, and will show a liking 
for corn, says J. D. Stevenson in ‘‘West- 
ern Swine Breeder.” Care should be tak- 
en not to feed sour swill of any kind, not 
even sour milk, till they become used to 
eating. A sudden change from sweet to 
sour food is almost sure to bring on 
scours. Better feed the sour milk to the 
shoats and other hogs until the pigs are 
old enough to digest such food, As the 
time approaches for weaning the little 
fellows, see that they have a place where 
they can take their swill without the old 
sow getting at them. Gradually wean 
the dam off to dry feed and water so that 
the flow of milk will be less, as it is no 
use to run a lot of feed through a sow for 
the benefit of pigs when they are old 
enough to get along without the assist- 
ance of the dam. It is a useless wear and 
tear of the sow to do so. It is far better 
to wean and breed her for another litter. 
When you desire to shut the pigs from the 
dam altogether, allow the pigs to get to 
her only twice a day for two days, and 
again on the fourth day after weaning 
them, when the sow can be turned to 
pasture after being bred. By allowing the 
pigs to suckle the sow after commencing 
to wean her you will avoid spoiled udders 
and the pigs will not be so apt to miss the 
dam as they would if taken away sudden- 
ly. Now see that the pigs are slopped 
three times a day for a week or two at 
least, and feed them a little corn twice a 
day. Use judgment and do not over-feed. 
If the pigs commence scouring, give them 
less swill, and substitute oats for corn. If 
they show a tendency to get too fat, give 
them more bran and less corn. Fat pigs 
look fine, but are worthless and seldom 





8. Y. THORNTON, Blackwater, Mo 


amount to anything. Over fat pigs are, 
subject to thumps, become lame, often 
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bave rheumatism, are generally consti- 
pated and are subject to coughs. Plenty 
of good clover or blue grass pasture, 
abundant shade, fresh drinking water 
and clean wallowing places are just as 
essential as swill and corn to make a 
profitable hog. After the pigs have been 
weaned 10 or 12 days they need be fed only 
twice a day. During the hottest weather 
feed very little corn and keep them hun- 
gry enough to take a good fill on grass 
every day. When cooler weather comes 
increase the corn ration and they can 
soon be ready for market. 


SALT AND ASHES FOR HOGS. 


One item of feed which should never 
be neglected is a good supply of salt and 
ashes to which the hogs can have acce<s 
at all times. Wood ashes can always be 
had and the hogs should have all they 
will eat. When not convenient to give 
ashes, charcoal is a good substitute, and 
even soft coal will be eaten for want «f 
something better, says an exchange. Hogs 
are never injured by eating all the ashes 
they want, but it is not safe to give large 
amounts of salt to animals not accus- 
tomed to its use. The salt and ashes mix- 
ture should be kept in a low box under a 
shed where it will be protected from 
rain, and should consist of about two 
quarts of salt for each bushel of ashes. 
Many feeders prefer to add a few ounces 
of copperas to the mixture. Free access 
to such a mixture will do much to pre- 
serve the health of hogs, and sows which 
have had an abundance of such food will 
rarely eat their young. 

CORN 


COBS AS FOOD. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Please let me 
know through your paper if corn cobs 
crushed and added to slop from a vinegar 
factory would add to the nourishment. 
St. Clair Co., Ml. ADAM GINTZ. 
Corn cobs possess a very low feeding 
value, not enough, in our opinion, to make 
it worth while to try to utilize them in 
the manner suggested. 


NOTES. 





Never keep grain 
hogs. 

A fattening hog needs fresh water daily. 
Keep ashes and salt where the hogs 
can help themselves. 

Even with fattening hogs it is better to 
feed a variety. 

A boar is often seriously injured by be- 
ing used for breeding when too young. 
Improper feeding is one of the principal 
causes of hog cholera. 

Feed young brood sows so as to secure 
a good growth of bone and muscle. 
Keeping the quarters clean will lessen 
the liabilities to lice. 

The safest plan is to keep a record of 
every sow that is bred. 

Feed the brood sows slop stuff, bran 
and oil meal a few days before farrowing. 
Too close breeding lowers the vitality 
and with the breeding out of vitality 
ccemes in disease. 

Enough coarse bedding should be pro- 
vided in the sleeping quarters to maintain 
cleanliness. 

There are few things that are more 
detrimental to the health of young pigs 
than a wet bed. 

As a general rule sows after they far- 
row a litter of pigs should be kept in a 
place by themselves until their pigs are a 
month old. 

If there is plenty of room, the young 
pigs will take their first taste of food 
from the trough alongside of their moth- 
ers. 


lying by fattening 





PIG PEN POINTERS 





JNO. T. VILEY, manager for Mrs. Wm. 
H. Hatch, Hannibal, Mo., has for sale at 
the Col. Hatch farm, near Hannibal, some 
extra fine pure-bred Berkshire boar pigs 
five months old, sired by John, he by 
Kentucky Prince, 36814, dam Jenny 31641, 
which can be bought, if taken in the next 
two weeks, for $10 each. Also four or five 
pure-bred Southdown buck lambs, extra 
large, ready for service this fall, that can 
be bought for $15 each if taken in June or 


July. The late Col. Hatch took great 
pains in selecting breeding stock, and 
what are now offered are good. Call on 


Mr. Viley at the farm, or address Box 
24, Hannibal, Mo. 

E. E. AXLINE, Oak Grove, Mo., directs 
that, having sold about all of his fall 
boars, a change be made in his advertise- 
ment, which our readers will please note 
in another column. Mr. Axline has sole 
lately Missouri's Black Chief boars to the 
following breeders for herd headers: H. 


Cc. Sydnor, Corder, Mo.; J. W. Wicker, 
Houstonia, Mo.; Levi Hafer, Seward, 
Neb., and C. M. Garver, Abilene, Kan. 


Mr. A. writes that he has a fine lot of 
Missouri’s Black Chief pigs for this scu- 
son’s trade, and others of fashionable 
breeding, all looking and doing well. 

DR. J. H. SNODDY REMEDY CoO., Al- 
ton, Ill.: 1 have given the Snoddy~Reme- 
dy a thorough trial and found it to come 
fully up to your claims for it. I have 
tried it on several types of disease and it 
cures any of them. I have also tried it on 
chickens and find it a ‘‘dead knocker” for 
chicken cholera. I have the utmost con- 
fidence in your remedy and feel safe in 
relying upon it to protect me against loss- 
es from hog cholera and swine plague. 


J. E. BURGESS, 
Breeder of the Best Grade of Berkshire 
Hogs. 
Macedonia, Mo., May 18, 1900. 


HARRIS & McMAHON, proprietors of 
Sunnyside Stock Farm, Lamine, Mo., 
have recently shipped a nice young Berk- 
shire boar to the W. 8. Ladd estate of 
Portland, Oregon. He will head the herd 
and be shown at the leading fairs of the 
far west. Messrs. Harris & McMahon 
write us that everything on the farms of 
Cooper county looks promising and that 
the future of the stock breeders is most 
flattering. 

G. W. McINTOSH, Monett, Mo., one of 
our regular and trustworthy advertisers 
who breeds large English Berkshires of 
the best breeding and sells at low prices 
(see advertisement), received recently the 
following letter from a purchaser: Dear 
Sir—The sow arrived all O. K. and I am 
very well pleased with her. She is not 
quite as large as I would like to have 
had, but she is a fine sow and as good as 
you represented her to be. She is a fine 
type of Berkshire, good marks and a nice 
coat of hair and just in the condition I 
wanted her. The crate was a little too 
short for her and it bruised her behind 
some, but did not make her lame, as I 
feared it would. Again I wish to say I 
am well pleased with the sow, and thank 
you for your kindness, and when I can 





apeek a good word for Fos I shall always 
SAM P. McCULLOCH. 
¥ ‘Boonsboro, Ark. 


The She Shepherd. 


SHEEP FOR EAST TENNESSEE. 








“I am located in upper East 
and am just starting in she«; 
am very much interested, and expect to 
make it a specialty. I have one hundred 
ewes, mostly common or scrubs. I want 


Tennessee, 
raising. I 


to breed up from these to a thousand or 
more ewes. What I want to know is the 
best breed of rams for me to use. I want 


to sell my lambs at four t 
old. I will have plenty and variety of 
grain and forage for winter, and will run 
them on high mountatn pasture in cum- 


ix months 


1900. 














mer.”’ W.V.T 
Cooke Co., Tenn. 

The foregoing letter was 
Prof. A. M. Soule, of the Tennessee Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Stati at Knox- 
ville, who replies as follows 
There are two points to lx 


received by 


considered 


in engaging in sheep husbandry in this 
state, to-wit: The class of wool sought 
by the manufacturer and breed of 
sheep that will do best under our climat- 


ic conditions. 

The Dorset, Southdown a 
crosses have all given exce 
tion on the native stocks °! 
The long wool breeds are u 
especially in the mountaino 


1 Shropshire 
nt satisfac- 
Tennessee 
satisfactory, 
s sections of 


the state, as the cold rains of the winter 
penetrate: to the skin and cause various 
forms of disease. As you are probably 
aware there are a good many woclen mills 
in this state, and there is a good demand 
for wool. The special desire is for a 


merino cross on our native stock, 
ducing what is termed by the 
turer a quarter-blood wool. 
If you desire to produce 
eastern market we would fav: 
set cross as the, lambs com 
ean be ready for disposal at the proper 
time. For the June market, we would 
favor the Southdown cross. In fact, we 
are inclined to look on this cross with 
much favor for your situation, as this 
breed has been used considerably and its 
capabilities for the mountain regions are 
well established. You will find crossing 
pure-bred sires on native stock a profita- 
ble business, as the native ewes are strong 
and vigorous though Jacking in refine- 
ment and in early maturing qualities. For 
your purpose grade stocks will be most 
satisfactory. 

The most serious drawback the sheep 
breeder has to contend with in this state 
is the dog population. If my information 


pro- 
manufac- 


imbs for the 
wv the Dor- 
earlier and 


is correct there are 750,000 dogs in Ten- 
nessee and only about 300,00) sheep. When 
the deg is properly taxed the most diffi- 


problem connected with sheep hus- 
Tennessee will have been 


cult 
bandry in 


solved. The possibilities of this form of 
husbandry are marvelous in the South, 
and especially in East Tennessee. There 


are millions of acres of land that furnish 
excellent pasture and the charac 
ter of run for sheep that are both un- 
available and unsuitable for other pur- 
poses. 
A few figures may prove 
this time: The average price 
$2.60; the wool clip is worth about 75 cents 
per season; the lamb about $4.50. This 
makes a total gain of about $5.25, but as 
many of the ewes will bring more than 
one lamb, the total gain will often aver- 
age $6.50 per ewe. The lamb and ewe can 
easily be maintained on our natural pas- 
tures with a supplemental supply of arti- 
ficial forage and grain for $1.50. The labor 
is light and inexpensive and a profit of $5 
can often be expected under present con- 
ditions from each ewe. The mountainous 
regions of East Tennessee are easily cap- 
able of maintaining one and one-half mil- 
lion sheep. This means $6,500,000 to the 
farmers of this localtiy that is lost at the 
present time, largely because of the free- 
dom of the dog. 
For feeding lambs, 
of forage crops is available to 
ment the pastures during the 
geason. For winter feeding, cow pea-vine 
hay and shredded corn stover with a rye 
pasture will furnish satisfactory rough- 
ness. In addition, one-half to one pound 
of cotton seed meal combined with two 
pounds of corn and cob meal should be 
fed, according to the age of the lamb. 
This ration will be found very cheap and 
will yield satisfactory returns, 
ANDREW M. SOULE. 
Experiment Station. 


finest 


of interest at 
of a ewe is 


an excellent variety 
supple- 
summer 


Tennessee 





WHEN TO DIP. 





It is a dangerous thing to dip sheep too 
soon after shearing for these reasons: As 
a rule the skin of the dipped sheep be- 
comes very tender on account of expos- 
ure to the air, by which the sheep is 
chilled, and in drying the evaporation of 
the remains of the dip producing still 
more cold by carrying off the natural 
warmth of the skin adds to this chilling, 
says the “American Sheep Breeder.”’ This 
excess of refrigeration is mostly felt on 
the back along the spine, which is the 
seat of the spinal nerve and controls the 
nervous system of the digestive organs. 
This is very apt to produce inflammation 
of the covering membrane of this most 
important nerve by which, of course, the 
whole system is disturbed, and the sheep 
suffers from the worst of its many dis- 
orders—meningitis. This produces paraly- 
sis; the sheep falling, unable to rise, the 
neck is stiff and turned to one side and 
the majority die for want of immediate 
and proper treatment. In some instances 
when the weather has been unusually 
cold, with rain or snow storms, many of 
the losses have been severe, equal in some 
reported cases to 50 per cent of the flock. 
Unless the risk of scab is imminent it is 
advisable to defer the dipping for at 
least two weeks or longer, as the condi- 
tion of the weather may be. As a rule 
the dipping is to be regulated by the con- 
dition of the sheep and the risk of scab, 
If scab exists in any degree, as is easily 
discovered in the shearing, and it is 
thought advisable to dip as soon as two 
weeks after the fleece is taken off the 
sheep should be housed, or any way all 
those who may appear to be in need of 
protection. For the safety of the lambs 
after dipping the ewes it is advisable to 
wash the hind parts of the sheep with 
warm water before they are turned loose. 
There is no growth of wool within the 
safe time to interfere with the deferred 
dipping. 

AN ENTIRE FLOCK KILLED.—Last 
Saturday afternoon dogs killed J. H. Al- 
len’s entire flock of sheep, consisting of 35 





full grown sheep and 5 lambs. For our 
part we think that fi ck of sheep was 
worth more to Missouri than all the dogs 
of every kind in the whole state. Let the 


dogs be killed and the sheep protected.— 





Farmers’ Favorite. 





LAMBS AND THEIR EDU TION 





“You've had a plenty o 
ain't you?” 


lambs this year 
“Yes, for the most part twins 

“Well, now's the time to edicate your 
lambs, my friend,” the old farmer said 

“Educate the lambs! What an 
I answered. “Better leave 
mothers!" 

“The mothers don’t know nothin’ about 
it. Do you want to keep "em or have ‘em 
ate up by coyotes, cougers and sich like? 

He knew we had wild 
mountains. 


idea 
that to the 


animals on our 


“You needn't ask such a ridk ilous 
question,” was my reply 

‘Edicate your lambs, then; now's the 
time. You can get ‘em so that they'll 
make tracks for home « very night before 


they're grown, right straight into the cor- 


ral; and you'll have no bother with your 
wild animals. There’s no good in having 
a good grade o' sheep and feeding up in 
snow time to make food for the bears and 


blood for the cougers to 
“They range so far it 
boys half their 
argued. 

“Just at 


suck - 
would take the 


time to hunt them up,” | 


first maybe But mark my 
words, you salt ‘em good when they 
come up, kind o’ reward them like or 
give ‘em a handful o’ carrots and you'll 
find ‘em all there after a little. The lambs 
will learn the habit pretty soon, and 


they'll learn it to their mothers; the lambs 
‘ll lead and the rest'll follow.” 

I promised my old friend that we'd have 
the boys try it 

“That's right,” said he, delighted, “and 
let me know if the lambs don’t get edi- 


cated!"’ 
As I rode away I pondered and moral- 
ized on other lambs and mothers besides 


sheep.—L. A. Nash in an exchange 
AN IDEAL SHEEP RUN. 


Thomas W. Lawson, the Boston $30,000 
carnation man who purchased Red Cloud 
at $10,000 and who has been buying trot- 
ters so lavishly, has long had a desire to 
be known not only as an owner and racer 
of fast horses and exhibitor of highest 
class of harness and saddle horses in the 
werld, but also as a breeder of the best 
class of live stock of every description, 
says the “Field and Farm.” Having this 
view in mind and having original ideas as 
to the location and conduct of a 
ranch, he has made a beginning 
establishing an ideal sheep run, 
say in Australia. In Kentucky he has 
secured a tract of land comprising 3,000 
acres of bluegrass country, which is con- 
sidered to be one of the finest districts for 
sheep raising in the country, combining 
upland and lowland in a harmonious com- 
bination of natural beauty and adaptabil 
ity to the use for which it will be 





sheep 
toward 
as they 


put by 


Mr. Lawson. He has just closed a con- 
tract with a noted sheep raiser of Aus- 
tralia to deliver on October 1 in Ken- 


tucky an initial consignment of 1,000 head 
of the finest wool producers that can be 
obtained in that or any other country 
This consignment has been chosen solely 
for breeding purposes, « ; 
that the result 
finest flock, 
of wool, 
country. 


ind it is expected 
will be the largest and 
in point of size and quality 
ever gotten together in this 


THE FLESH OF THE GOAT 


There is a popular iienien. it is not 


a belief, but a sort of conclusion derived 
from what every one says, that the flesh 
of the goat has a strong, disagreeable 


odor and flavor. Another popular delu- 
sion is that the odor of a goat has quite 
a healthful result on horses, 
is that in large stables such as those of 
the street railroads, were 
displaced by electric power, a large billy 
goat was kept for iis supposed invaluable 
services as a 


and thus it 


before horses 


preventive of the 
results of mistakes in feeding the 


common 


horses, 


says a writer in the “American Sheep 
Breeder." Indeed in some old books, such 
as the popular tracts issued two genera- 
tions ago by that renowned society, the 
purpose of which was to diffuse useful 
knowledge, the confiding public were told 
among other things that the goat was 


provided with some glands placed some- 
where in its body, the purpose of which 
was to diffuse a special and peculiar odor 


which exerted a most useful medicinal 
effect on horses, by which the appetite 
was encouraged, and the digestion was 
stimulated. It was well that the latter 
advantage was added, otherwise it might 
have been thought and believed by the 


confiding readers of the tracts of that so- 
clety that this powerful odor 
be given off by the horse-barn goat was 
exceedingly nutritious, and served 
help to support the horses in first-rate 
conditidn on only quite moderate rations. 
There were many other similar facts (7?) 
in natural history which appear to us 


alleged to 


as a 











Lass, 


Health in her beaming eyes, health in 
her glowing cheek, health in her merry 
laugh. Yet country air and country 
hours can’t save her from the common 
experience of women—an experience 
which dulls the eye, pales the cheek, 
and turns the laugh to a sigh. Womanly 
ills come to almost all. But for these 
ills there is help and healing in Dr, 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. It regu- 
lates the = riods, stops unhealthy drains, 
cures inflammation, ulceration and fe- 
male weakness. It makes weak women 
strong, sick women well. 

"Miss Ella Sapp, of Jameson. Guilford Co., 
N. C., writes: ** suffered three years or 
more at monthly gartete It seemed as though 
I would die with pain in my back and stomach. 
I could not stand without fainting; had given 
up all hope of ever being cured, when one of 
my friends insisted upon my trying Dr. Pierce's 
Favorite Prescription. With but little faith I 
tried it, and before I had taken half a bottle } 
felt better—had better appetite and slept better 
Now I am happy to say Pr m entirely cured, and 
all done in two months’ time, when all other 
medicines had failed to do any good at all.” 


4 


Biliousness is cured by the use of Dr. 

























tP Over 30 years’ ex- 
perience. 

Highest market price ob- 
tained for consignments. 
Top Prices ,Quick Sales and 
Prompt Remittances. 

Wool Sacks, Shipping 
Tags and Market Reports 
sent free when requested. 

SHIPMENTS RECEIVE 
PERSONAL ATTENTION. 








booklet 








DR. J. H. SNODDY, ALTON, ILL 


For HOG CHOLERA 


The Snoddy Remedy. 


A Positive Cure and Preventive. 

Only one Dr. J. H, Snoddy and one SNODDY REMEDY 
for Hog Cholera which is made only by us. Dr 
picture is on each package. Beware of imitations and ac- 
cept no substitutes 


The Dr. J. H. Snoddy Remedy Co., 


Branch House—Des Moines, Ia. 


USE 


Snoddy's 
Write to-day for Dr. Snoddys new 


on Hog Cholera and circuiars and testimonials 
Address. 


Alton, Ill., U. 8. A. 
















Mo.’s Black 


Spring pigs by Mo.'s Black Chief 19900, A's Chief 
Also choice gilts bred for fa}! litters. 
Annual Public Sale Oct. 31, 1900 





Prices sensenasie 
H 


Chief Pigs. 


21014 (by Chief Tec. 24) and other well bred boars 
Orders booked as recei vec 
. AXLINE, Oak Gove, JACKSON Co., Mo 








winging strains at §2 per ¥ eggs. 


Write for description of a 


POLAND -CHINAS ON APPROVAL! 


Wil ship to parties who will give satisfactory reference and pay express charges one way; pigs of 
either sex from 6 to 10 months old, and if stock is not as represented I will pay return charges. Prices 
in reach of all, Eggs from Premium B. P. Rocks at §2 rize 


pes Scam. be eR B. Turkeys of 
H. JONES, Pawnee, fll 











Skabeura-Nicotine Sheep Dip 


CURES ace renee eat ate es emai 








you want, 
W. iH. KE 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. Write for what 
or tes 4 is better, come and inspect the stock. 
k, Prairie du Rocher, Illinois. 











mRAD to spare at reasonable prices. 
n or bred. Silver Laced W: 


seareiie noes in Berkshires at Sunnyside. 
10 boars ready for service. 
00's: Sma sale at $1.00 each. We can wus vente prise ena quatiny s Write us at once. 


HARRIS & McMAHON, Lamine, Missouri. 


A nice lot oe Pai ne sow 
$1.00 per 15 few nic 








March and April pigs, 8 to $10, until Reptembes 
cheap after June ist. Youngstock Sept. b 


Duroc-Jerseys and W. P. Rocks! 


lst. Hage, $1 Pa 18, $2 for 30. A few choice hens 
8. THOMAS, Carthage, Mo 





OSCAR COLE, AURORA, ILL., 


ams for sale 


BREEDER or 
HIGH CLAS3 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP. 








1, 1899, to April. 1900. 


know that in our 
wool to meet their every requirement. 


Circular Letter Free to all inquirers. 











19,000,000 LBS. OF WOOL 


That is the exact amount of wool we handled for our customers from 
Apri 


~~ yearly by the advantages our house offers. New customers will 
aac > equally to their interest to consign their wool to us. 

ances on consignments and charge only 5 per cent on such advances. We 
faraish sacks and sewing twine free to all 


all grades of wool and the conditions of the market. 


SILBERMAN BROS., 22,124, 126,128 Michigan St..Chicago, Ills. 


This fact — proves con- 


clusively that ours 


LARGEST WOOL HOUSE IN THE WEST. 


Ww tthe bi t buyers in the country because they have learned to 
vd rho fits they will always find ® sufficient stock of all grades of 


Our regular customers know this also 
We make liberal 
who consign to us. We mail our 


It keeps you a A posted on ongeeee of 
today. 








now in our present 
knowledge, especially 
and particularly 


condition of useful 
in regard to sheep 
in reference to that dis- 


ease, as we now think it is, of sheep, the 
scab, of which this useful Society for the 
Diffusion of Knowledge alleged that it 


was caused by retained perspiration, and 


effects of sudden changes of the weather. 
This shows how we have gone back in 
the cultivation of useful knowledge, and 
how we should ransack the ancient book 
stores and recover these useful books, 
and revise what we think we know of 


sheep and goats, and get back to some- 
where near the truth of these things. 
But in the light of what we think we 
know in these present degenerate days, 
when the useful tallow candle has gone 
with other means of imparting light on 
serious and useful subjects, we must say, 
with all due respect to our useful ances- 
tors—of the work of whom, we must ad- 
mit, we are enjoying some of the fruits— 
that we have to differ in a few respects in 
opinion on some branches of useful 
knowledge, and that in these days we 
really have to think better of the useful 
goat than to keep it in the bad odor in 
which it has been left by our most con- 
venient and worthy ancestors. And first 
let us say that the flesh of the goat is 
excellent mutton, with a little of the ven- 
ison flavor and tenderness about it. And 
the kid is really exquisite lamb, and has 
been sold in the markets of the big east- 
ern cities as such, of course the feet hav- 


ing been removed from sight lest they 
might lead the unskilled city people to 
suppose that some fraud was attempted 
upon them. And so far as the kids go, it 
may be thought all to the advantage of 


the goat, for it is by no means uncom- 
mon for those goats which pasture on the 
outskirts of the great cities, on the fer- 
tile unoccupied city lots, to have kids 
twice in the year, and to rear twins each 
time. But the goat, the Angora, has, we 
think, come to stay with us, and will be 
found a very desirable helpmeet to the 
sheep in supplying most desirable meat 
and a most useful variety of raw mate- 
rial for popular fabrics. 





DOCKING LAMBS.—I have a 
of docking lambs that gives 
satisfaction and is easily done. 


method 
such good 
I believe 


it will meet with your approval, writes I. 
G. Haycraft to an exchange. First, I 
need no one to assist in the operation 


(unless it be to catch the lambs and bring 
them to me). I take the little fellows and 
place their body close back to hindquar- 
ters between my ankles facing opposite to 
which I am facing, take hold of tail with 
left hand, raise it up towards me, and, by 
pressing thumb along under side of tail, 
select the joint that, I think, will leave 
the tail the proper length and with a 
sharp knife cut right through the joint 
(not cutting the bone at all). The knife 
goes through so easily that it makes a 
smooth wound and heals quickly. I al- 
ways aim ta draw the knife so as to 
1 the skin on upper side of tail quite 
longer than under side, and just 
as the tail is off, I fold over the 
cut end and press it firmly for a minute, 
and this causes the blood to clot, which 





a “little 
as soon 








Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets. 


prevents bleeding. 


A CURIOSITY.—A. C. Kidwell, of Liv- 
ingston Co., Mo., has a lamb dropped in 
December, 1899, which is a remarkable 
freak of nature. It is of both sexes, has 
two scrotums and four testicles, as well 
as the vagina of a ewe, which it uses in 
urinating. (This animal is probably 
unique, as we do not find anything like it 
in any veterinary or other kind of scien- 
tific work. Doubtless some of the agricul- 
tural colleges would be glad to secure this 
freak for their museum.—Ed. American 
Sheep Breeder.) 





FAITHFUL SHEEP DOGS.—A. M. Hol- 
ter, of Helena, Mont., who is largely in- 
terested in the cattle and sheep industry 
in that state, says very little loss from 
cold or exposure has resulted, though last 
October a cold spell killed several sheep- 
herders in the Great Falls district, 
whom was taking care of Mr. Holter’s 
flocks. At that time two feet of snow 
covered the range in places, and the ther- 
mometer indicated 40 degrees below zero. 
The herder was frozen to death on the 
prairies while caring for the sheep, and 
it was three days before his fate was 
known to his employers. Two shepherd 
dogs were with him when he died, and 
one of these stayed with his body while 
the other attended to the sheep, just as 
though the herder had been with him. 
The dog drove them out on the range in 
the morning and back again at night, 
guarding them from wolves and prevent- 
ing them from straying off. Neither dog 
had anything to eat during the three 
days’ vigil, so far as could be ascertained; 
but the 2,509 sheep thrived as well, ap- 
parently, as though directed by human 
agency.—Portland Oregonian. 


one of 


ABOUT RAPE.—Will rape winter-kill? 
Which is the best, rape or red clover to 
plow under to build up the land? Which 
is the best, dwarf Victoria rape or dwarf 
Essex rape? Will it do to sow these grass 
seeds in small grain with a shoe drill 
without the grass seed attachment?—M. 
C., Oak Hill, Minn. 

Ans.—Yes, rape will winter-kill in near- 
ly all the northern states, if not indeed in 
all of them, save parts of Washington, 
and it may be Montana. The line south 
of which it will safely pass the winter 
has not yet been determined, but it is a 
good long way south from St. Paul. Red 
clover is ahead of rape for building up 
soil since it gathers nitrogen from the 
air, which rape does not. But rape is 
good for increasing the amount of humus 
in the soil. No better kind of rape has 
ever been introduced into this country 
than the dwarf Essex. Clover may 
sown with small grain by mixing it with 
the seed of the latter in the seed box 
and sowing the two together, but it does 
better to sow it with grass seed attach- 
ment to the drill, as then it does not 
come so closely in contact with the grain 
in the line of the drill. Rape may be 
sown by mixing it with the grain and 
sowing rape seed and grain at the same 
time. Occasionally the rape may injure 
| the grain, but not very often.—Exchange. 
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She Markets 


WHEAT—Easy and dull market. 
No. 2 red sold at W@7ic_ this 
634c; No. 4 winter at 61@65c; No. 2 hard 
at 4@%c; No. 3 do. at 61@62c; No. 2 soft 
spring at 68@%c; No. 3 do. at 61@62c; No. 
4 do. at 58@60c. 

CORN—Strong and generally higher 
prices paid by local and shipping buyers, 
80 scanty the offerings. On trk. No. 2 at 
38@%4c; No. 3 at 3744@38c; No. 2 white at 
39%@40c; No. 3 color at 39c. 

OATS—A fair local and 
mand at about unchanged 
feeling somewhat stronger. On trk. No. 2 
at 22%@%4c; No. 3 at No. 4 at 21\c; 
No. 2 Northern at 224%@%c; No. 2 white at 
2@tec; No. 3 do. at 24@25%c for poor to 
fancy; No. 4 do. at 23%@2f%*c. 

RYE—Grade No, 2 salable at 5% 
but none offering. 

HAY—Received, 355 tons 
tons through; shipped, 560 t 
able change in price, but, if ¢ 
steadier market. Choice grades in rather 
scant supply and medium timothy selling 
to shippers. Other descript dull ane 
heavy. 





a 


shipping de- 
prices, but 


Po 
22c; 
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PRICES ON 'CHANGE. 
The following table shows the range of 
prices in future and cash grain: 
Closed. Range 
Saturday. To-day. 
Wheat— 
June ..69% -.--@.- 
67 @bi% 
67%, @674¢ 


675 @O83% 


Closed 
To-day. 


68% n | 
o . | 
674%@% b | 
. 67% a 67% n 
. .681,@68% 6844 G63% 
. 37 n ee Oe 
. 36% b 36% @%4 G37 
-.387% b 3734438 
Oats— 
June 
July 
Sept 
Cash 
follows: 


--21% coeule 
..21% b 214@ 21% 
.-21b godelle ces 21% b 
wheat, corn and oats ranged as 


31% 


%G% 


Last Year. Saturday. To-day. 


No. 3 red....74 
No. 4 winter.71 
No. hard. .74 
No. hard. .70 
Corn— 
No. 2 33 @.... 
No. 3 .......324%4@.... 
No. 2 white.33 @34 
No. 3 white.32%@.... 


70 @1% 
67144@70 
6) ats 
64 @644 
61 @62%% 


W%G7T1% 
6 @69% 
61 @65 
64 @H4% 
61 @é62 


@.... 
ai 

@i3 

“3 ait 
3 @i 
ys 
37%@.... 
39%@.... 
39%@.... 


38 @38% 
37%4@38 


@B% 22%@22% 
. 3 2% @.... 21%@.... 
. 2 North.254%@25% 22%@22% 
. 2 white.28 @28% @B% 
. 8 white.274%@28 23%@24% 
. 4 white.26 @.... 23 @24 


22% @22%, 
22 pees 
2244@225%, 


3%@24% 
COTTON. 


Local market dull and unchanged. 
Ordinary 
Good ordinary ... 
Low middling 
Middling 
Good middling . : 
Middling fair 9 
Tinges and stains, 1@%c below white. 
Bagging, per yard—1%-lb., 7%c; 2-5-lb., 
8 1-3; 2%-lb., 8%c. Iron cotton ties $1.30. 
Hemp twine 9c per Ib. 


WOOL. 


Market easier and quiet. 
Missouri and Illinois— 
Medium combing 
Medium clothing . 
Braid and low 
Burry and clear mixed 
Slightly burry 





Heavy fine 

Kansas and Nebraska— 
Bright medium 
Dark medium 


Heavy fine 
Texas, I. T. and Southern— 


e 

Southern hard burry. 

Slightly burry 
Arkans: 


as— 
Medium (fleeces) 
Medium (loose) 


EGGS—Steady, at 9c, loss off, for good 
run; inferior Arkansas and Southern from 
lc to 2c per dozen less. 

BUTTER—The supply of creamery its 
liberal, but a better feeling pervaded the 
market. Other grades steady. Creamery— 
Extra, 18@19c; firsts, 16@17c; seconds, 15@ 
15%c. Ladle-packed—Extra, l5c; firsts, l4c. 
Dairy—Extra, l4c; firsts, 13c; grease, 4@ 
4%c. Country—Packed, 12@12%c; do poor. 
10@11c. 


CHEESE—Jobbing prices: Twins at 
9%4c; singles, 9%c; Y. A., 9%c. Lllinois— 
Twins, 8c; singles, 8%4c; Y¥. A., 8%4c; New 
York, 12c. Limburger, 10@10%c; Swiss, 15 
@léc; brick, 10@10%. 

LIVE POULTRY—Large springs and 
small old hens were in best request. 
Spring geese and spring ducks in light re- 
ceipt and steady. Old poultry neglected 
and nominal. Chickens—Hens, 7c; old 
roosters, 8%c; spring chickens, 14@1%- 
pounds, 16c; 1-pound or less, lie. Turkeys 
—Average receipts, 5c. Ducks, 6c; spring 
ducks, 12c. Geese, 3c; spring geese, lic; 
live pigeons, old, per dozen, 75c; squabs, 
per dozen, 50c. 

Game—Young squirrels quotable at $1 
and old at 60c per dozen. 

FROG LEGS—Weak; receipts running 
mainly to small and medium sizes. Large 
at 9c, medium at 40@60c, small at 10@l5c 
per dozen. 

VEALS—Scarce, and firm in_ price. 
Choice fat at 6c per pound, fair do at 5@ 
S%c; heretics, rough and thin, dead dull 
at 3@4c per pound. Sheep and fall lambs 
quotable at 34@5c; thin ewes and bucks 
at 2%@%c. Spring lambs range from 5c 
to 6c per pound—small and thin not want- 


PECANS—In limited demand; nominal. 
Texas at 8%c, Western at 7@7ic. 

PEANUTS—Farmers’ stock are 2%c per 
pound for red to 2\%c for white; recleaned 
and graded at 3%c to 5c. 

BROOM CORN—Market nominal, in ab- 
sence of sales, at from $100 to $140 per 
ton. Crop reports favorable. 

SORGHUM—In demand, at 25@28c per 
gallon for prime. 

POP CORN—Last sales at $1.30 to $1.60 
per 100 pounds on cob. 

BONES—Choice bleached at $15 per ton; 
ether kinds from $10 to $14. 

RAGS, ETC.—Per 100 pounds: Country 
rags at 60c. Old rope—No. 1 and manila, 
$1.50; No. 2, 50c; rubber, $8. 

AND METAL—Per 100 

Wrought iron, 45c; heavy cast, 

4c; malleable, 40c; steel, 40c—breakage, 

35c; stove, 30c; burnt, 25c; light brass, $7; 

heavy brass, $11; copper, $12; zinc, $2.25; 
lead, $3.25; pewter, $12. 

SHEEP PELTS—Full wool pelts at 60c 
to $1, according to amount of wool on 
them; lamb at 15@25c—Southern less; 
shearlings at from 5@l0c for poor dry 
flint, clipped, ete., to 25e for good green 
salted. Dry stock, fallen, etc., per 
pound, 9@1lc. 

BEESW AX—Quote at 26c per pound for 
prime. 

GRASS SEEDS—Offerings still light; 
prices nominal; per 100 pounds: Millet at 
70c@$1.00—prime German more; clover at 
$2 to $6.25; timothy at $2 to $2.20; Hungar- 
ian at 56@60c; redtop at 30c to $6—orders 
higher. 

STOCK PEAS—Slower and easier. A 
lot of 26 sacks whippoorwill sold at $1.46% 
per bushel, while $1.45 was the best bid 
for a car load. Other kinds nominal. 

FLAXSEED—Small lots sell at $1.55 per 
bushel. No car lots offering—would bring 
more. 

CASTOR BEANS-—Steady at $1.12 per 
bushel. Sale 45 sacks at $1.12 per bushel. 

HEMP SEED—$3 per 100 pounds, pure 
basis. 


DRIED FRUIT—Only a few small lots 
of apples offering, and these are of poor 
color and undesirable—having been held 


| bark 


| DRIED GREEN PEAS—Jobbing from 

| store at $1.20; split at $1.50. 

| WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked pea 
beans in car lots on track in St. Louis at 

| $2.25 per bushel, and in a jobbing way 
from store at $2.30—screened usually 5c per 
bushel less. Western at $1.75@2.00. Lima 

| beans at 6c per pound. 

HONEY—Comb at l0c to 12%c, while in- 
ferior, dark and broken go for less. Ex- 
tracted and strained in barrels at 5@5%c 
and in cans %c per pound higher. 

FEATHERS—Market steady at follow- 

|}ing (revised) quotations: L. G.—White, 
48c in small and 46c in large sacks; gray, 

ssc; white old, 36@38c; X, B@30c; XX, 20@ 

22c; XXX, 12@lic; XXXX, 8@l0c. Tare, 3 
per cent for large to 10 per cent for small 

sacks Duck—White, 36@37c; dark, 27@ 

Chicken, 44%c, Turkey—Body, 3c; tail, 

; wing, 17c; wing, tall and pointers, 13c; 
wing and tail, 20c; wing and pointers, 9c; 
pointers, 5c. 

ROOTS—Ginseng 
owing to troubles in China, 
$3 to $3.50; lady slipper, 6c; sene- 
ca, 24c; pink, 13%c; golden seal, 38@40c— 
old worth more; May apple, 2@2%c; 
snake, 20c; black, 3@4c; angelica, 3@3%c; 
wahoo—bark of root 8c, bark of tree 2@ 
2%c; blood, 2%c; bluefiag, 3c; skull cap 
3%c for prime green; sassafras 

ic. All roots should be thoroughly 
and clean before being shipped to 


lower, and unsettled, 


leaves, 


dry 


| market. 


STRAW BERRIES—Unabated activity ' 
in the market for home-grown berries, 
the receipts of which are still running 
heavy, and operations of shipping buyers 
on a large scale; while preserving compa- ' 
nies and the local trade are also buying 
heavily. Receipts by wagons estimated at 
30,000 trays, and probably 15 car loads were 
taken off the market by shippers—these 
buyers using only the finest and best va- 
rieties. The early varieties of berries 
(such as Crescents) are beginning to run 
smaller in size; but in size, quality and 
general condition, the Downing, Warfield 
and Gandy varieties of berries are excel- 
lent. Sales loose ranged from 25c per 3- 
gallon tray for Crescent, 35@40c for War- ! 
field and Downing and 40c to 50c for Gan- | 
dy and other fancy varieties; and on ship- 
ae: orders dealers charged $1.40 per 6-gal- 
on case. 

BLACK RASPBERRIES—Scarce. Light 
sales choice Arkansas at $1.40@1.50 per 3- 
gallon case. 

BLACKBERRIES—In light offering. 
Consigned lots Mississippi and Arkansas 
(in good order) at $1.75 to $2.25 per 6-gallon 
case. 

GOOSEBERRIES—Dead dull. Home- 
grown selling at 30@35c per 3-gallon tray 
loose and consigned lots at $1 per bushel. 

NEW APPLES—Light sales at 40@50c 
per 1-3-bushel box for early harvest. 

PEACHES—Dull on account of the poor 
quality and damaged condition of the of- 
ferings, most of the stock on sale came in 1 
and was held over, being specked and 
damaged when offered for sale this morn- 
ing, hence hard to sell at any price. Mere- 
ly a limited demand for choice high-col- 
ored sound large fruit; but current ar- 
rivals mainly poor colored, unripe, speck- 
ed and hard, hence undesirable and not 
wanted. Best Texas stock of good color 
and sound quotable in peck boxes at 30c 
to 50c and 4-basket crates at 50c to 75c— 
green or specked less. Alabama receipts 
dull at 35¢ to 75c per 4-basket crate, as in 
quality and condition, and Arkansas 1-3- 
bushel boxes 40@50c for sound (specked 
and damaged less). 

PLUMS—Quiet. Chickasaw at $1@1.25 | 
per 6-gallon case for sound. 

APPLES—Just a little stock remaining 
in dealers’ hands now. Demand good, ! 
with sales at $1.35 per bushel box for gen- 
iting, and at $6 per barrel for fancy wil- 
lowtwig. 

CHERRIES—In large supply and dull. 
Consigned lots (sour) at $1@1.50 per 6-gal- 
lon case—held over stock less; near-b 
%-bushel baskets at 40@50c for sour (fancy 
Sweet worth more). Home-grown sour at 
45c per 3-gallon tray and at 70c per 4-gal- 
lon tray (sweet worth more). 

CANTALOUPES—Dull. Mexican Alamo 
gems (grown from Rocky Ford seed) 
quotable at $2 per tomato crate; Texas 
and Florida gems (too green) offered for 
charges, but not selling. 


LIVE STOCK. 


HORSES—The market had a moderate 
run to start the week out with and the 
quality was fair to good without includ- ' 
ing anything extraordinary. Trade ex- | 
hibited a reasonable amount of life and 
firmness through a right liberal demand 
from Eastern sources and as usual of late 
the best and most profitable sellers were 
the desirable classes of export chunks 
and drivers from decent quality up. The 
range of prices on the former was $9 to 
$120, pairs of chunks selling up to $230, 
while the best available drivers were me- 
dium, tops ruling around $125 to $135. A 
few cheap, plain small kinds were in- 
cluded in the run, selling slowly. 

Horse quotations: Heavy draft—Com- ' 
mon to good, $100 to $150; choice to fancy, 
$160 to $185. Drivers—Common to choice, 
$60 to $175; bulk at $120 to $140; coach 
horses, $150 to $200. Saddlers—Common to! 
choice, $75 to $140; fancy, $150 to $200. 
Chunks, 1,200 to 1,450 pounds—Common to 
good, $55 to $9; choice to extra, $100 to 
$125. Southern horses—Common to good, 
$35 to $50; choice to extra, $55 to $65. Plugs, 
$15 to $45. 

MULES—The market for the week op- 
ened very quiet, only for the reason that 
supplies were almost nominal. True, all | 
branches of the regular demand showed a 
quiet exterior, but there was sufficient ac- 
tive tone on British pack mule account to 
subserve a large amount of activity had a 
liberal run of the right class been ob- 
tainable. There are now in existence or- 
ders for 700 head of these, 300 to be in- 
spected Tuesday, June 5, and 400 the fol- 
lowing Tuesday. The dealers have enough 
for the first inspection, but are still buy- 
ing to fill the second order. In every oth- 
er respect the market opens very slowly 
and without incident. There were scarce- 
ly any offerings of any kind to test the 
strength of the market. 

Mule quotations (for broke mules 
years old): 

14 hands, extreme range....$30 00 to 
14 hands, bulk of sales...... 40 00 to 
14% hands, extreme range 40 00 to 
14% hands, bulk of sales.. 45 00 to 
15 hands, extreme range.... 57.50 to 
15 hands, bulk of sales 

15% hands, extreme range.. 

15% hands, bulk of sales.... 7 

16 to 16% hands, extreme 


range 
16 to 16% hands, 








4to?7 


sauncan’ 
S2sseese 


a 
3 


135.00 

Bulk of sales represent mixed mules in 

first hands. Prices above bulk figures 

represent first-class mules, extra finish 

and weight, strictly fat, practically sound 
and classified. 


ADDITIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
ON PAGE 4. 


THE WOOL SITUATION. 


Silberman Brothers, the great wool 
merchants of Chicago, say in their June 
circular just issued: 

“In consequence of the average decline 
of 7% per cent in prices of wool in the 
London May sales quite a large quantity 
was immediately withdrawn, causing 
prices to firm up considerably toward the 
end of the session. This made it evident 
that owners of wool had confidence in the 
future value of their staple. Neverthe- 
less the decline in London has tended to 
prolong the depression already existing in 
this country and manufacturers still stand 
aloof from purchasing large quantities 
unless concessions are made. Owners of 
wool have refused up to the present to ac- 
cede to the views of buyers. This condi- 
tion of affairs is somewhat perplexing at 
this moment. Stocks held by dealers and 
commission houses are not excessive; act- 
ual facts show that the visible supply of 
raw wool in the hands of dealers, includ- 
ing the new arrivals, is only about 33 per 
cent of last year’s stock at this time. 
Manufacturers have not bought much 
wool for several months, and how much 
longer they can remain out of the mar- 
ket is a question. It is our opinion it will 
be only a short time before wool will be 
wanted, and at better prices, especially 





long; market nominal; evaporated 
rings apples range from 3%éc to 5c per | 
pound; sun-dried apples, 3@3%c; peelings, | 
%ec for sun-dried, %c for bleached; chops, | 
Ri: Sale, small lot sun-dried apples at | 


for the finer grades, of which there is no 
surp'us on hand, nor can wool be import- 





, being at a good trading point. 


power to greatly benefit the situation by 
either keeping their wool at home, or con- 
signing it to a responsible commission 
house with instructions not to offer it on 
the present market. By adopting this 
course the market will present an alto- 
gether different tone before many months 
have elapsed. 

We are prepared to receive any quantity 
of wool on the above proposition, advanc- 
ing three-fourths of its value as quoted 
herewith, charging 5 per cent interest per 
arnum on the money advanced. We will 
hold the wool for six months for the 
small charge of lc per pound commission, 
which includes selling, insurance and 
storage; in fact all expenses except 
freight and cartage. 

“Any further information desired we 
will be pleased to impart by mail or tele- 
graph.” 

RIPLEY COUNTY, MISSOURL. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: In my last 
letter I incidentally referred to Ripley 
County and a result I have recently 
received a number of letters asking me to 
give a description of the county, If the 
editor will kindly give me a little space 
I will endeavor to give a brief descrip- 
tion. 

Situated at the foot of the Ozark 
Mountains, 200 miles south of St. Louis, 
lying in latitude 26 degrees 50 minutes; 
longitude, 91 degrees, Ripley’ County, 
with her forests of waving timbers, her 
rivers of crystal water and her thou- 
sands of acres of farming land. “The 
garden of the West.” This county has 
long been neglected and passed by un- 
noticed. 

For ages the poet and painter have por- 
trayed with pen and brush a vivid picture 
of the boundless wealth and unequaled 
scenery of their own native lands, but it 
yet remains for some one to sing the 
praises of “old Ripley.’’ The county is 
well timbered, the principal kinds of 
timber being red, white, black and post 
oak, ,black and white walnut, black and 
white hickory, mulberry, ash, persimmon, 
black and sweet gum, elm, birch and 
some cedar on the river hills. Numerous 
other small timbers grow here. The dif- 
ferent varieties of oak furnish abundance 
of mast for hogs. All kinds of wild fruits 
thrive here. Blackberries, strawberries, 
raspberries, huckleberries, dewhberries, 
mulberries, wild plums, wild cherries, 
persimmons, crab apples and grapes are 
the principal kinds. 

Walnuts, hickorynuts, butternuts, and 
hazlenuts are the principal kinds of nuts. 

Thousands of acres of wild, uncultivated 
land furnish abundance of grass for cat- 
tle and horses. From early in the spring 
until late in the autumn cattle, horses, 
sheep and hogs live without the aid of 
man. 

In the northeast part of the county lies 
a level stretch of country called the 
“flat-woods.” It is comparatively 
free from underbrush, although heavily 
timbered with large timbers and almost 
level as a prairie. 

Ripley County has 15 post offices, each 
There are 
plenty of good schools here. This coun- 
ty undoubtedly has the most rigid insti- 
tute of any in Southeast Missouri. 
Teachers who in this county have failed 
to secure certificates, have easily suc- 
ceeded in securing a second gradé certi- 
ficate in adjoining counties. Hence we 
are sure of having well qualified teach- 
ers. 

The people of Ripley County are relig- 
ious and to this fact they owe much of 
their success in financial affairs; hundreds 
of churches representing nearly every de- 
nomination, are filled every Sabbath with 
devout Christians, worshipping the Divine 
One, who has so greatly blessed them. 


as 


is 


Persons who wish to secure a good home 


at a small cost will do well to look at 
Ripley County before purchasing else- 
where, All enterprising farmers are cor- 
dially welcomed by the people of our 
county. 

To give a complete description of the 
county would require a small volume. 
Its beautiful scenery can hardly be sur- 
passed. 

The poet and painter would find it a 
grand place in which to study nature. I 
am a great admirer of nature. I delight 
to read, write and talk of her beauties 
and wonders. In my next letter I will 
give a description of a “morning walk 
through the woods,” which will give the 
RURAL WORLD readers an idea of the 
delightful scenery to be found here. 

WM. 8. SMELSER. 

Ripley Co., Mo. 


BOSTON WOOL MARKET. 


Boston, Mass., June 1.—The “Commer- 
cial Bulletin” says: 

The first sale of new clip American wool 
in this market was made this week. It 
was 89 bags of new fine Arizona and 
brought i8c, or 54c clean. Australian 
cross-breds sold at 58¢c clean. Dealers are 
refusing offers that would have been ac- 
cepted last week. The tone of trade is 
stronger, in spite of small sales, in sym- 
pathy with the turn for the better in Eu- 
ropean markets. The sales for the week 
were 1,177,000 pounds domestic and 148.000 
pounds foreign, a total of 1,325,000 pounds 
for this week, against a total of 1,935,000 
pounds last week, and a total of 4,016,000 
the corresponding week last year. 

The receipts to date show a decrease of 
39,989,930 bales domestic, and an increase 
of 57,458 bales foreign against last year. 
The sales to date show a decrease of 19,- 
200,000 pounds domestic and 17,362,800 
pounds foreign. 


KANSAS WHEAT PROSPECTS. 


Topeka, Kan., June 3.—The farmers of 
Kansas will begin next week to harvest 
the largest wheat crop in the history of 
the state. Secretary Coburn, of the State 
Board of Agriculture, says: 

“The crop this year will be the heaviest 
ever known. In 1892 Kansas had 3,300,000 
acres of wheat, and raised 70,000,000 bush- 
els, an average of eighteen bushels to the 
acre. This year the winter wheat acre- 
age is 4,635,819, as estimated by the grow- 
ers, and the average yield will be larger 
than that of 1892. If the yield per acre is 
the same as in 1892, the aggregate yield 
will be 85,000,000 bushels. The crop in 
general was never in better condition. 


NEW WHEAT FIELD PEST. 


A new pest has made its appearance in 
the wheat fields in portions of Missouri, 
Kansas and Oklahoma. It is the green 
louse, or aphis, that usually gathers on 
the tender shoots and buds of roses. Prof. 
Hunter, head of the department of ento- 


mology in the Kansas State University, 
at Lawrence, to whom specimens of the 
—* have been sent, is quoted as say- 


“The insects are plant lice, and nothing 
practical can be done to eradicate them. 





ed at anywhere near the present value of 
the domestic product. 
“Growers and dealers have it in their 


I do not think they will do a great amount 
of harm, as the wheat has good enough 
stand to resist the pest.’’ 





HOW TO MAKE CLOVER HAY. 


Good clover hay is the best and cheap- 
est feed a farmer can use, while poor clo- 
ver hay ig about as worthless a feed as 
there is, says a correspondent of the 
“Prairie Farmer.” Some things can be 
done two or more ways, but the making 
of good clover hay is not one of them, 
There is just one right way to put up 
clover; any deviation is fatal. I once 
stood in a sugar refinery and saw the 
cooking of the sugar. There was just one 
right moment in which to take it off. 80 
there is just one right time to cut clover, 
not narrowed down to the minute, per- 
haps, but not extending over two or three 
weeks aS some farmers seem to think. 
Many let two-thirds of the heads get 
brown before they commence to cut. This 
means that before they are down some of 
it will be dead ripe. But that does not 
make much difference in the qualtiy of 
their hay, as it is all dried so much that 
the best part of it (the leaves and blos- 
soms) is lost by shattering off in the 
handling. Such hay is pretty nearly as 
good as straw, but not quite. To make 
good hay that will come out of the mow 
in nice brown flakes, the color of light 
tobacco, and that is as good as corn and 
timothy beth to lay on fat, the clover 
must be cut as soon as the first heads be- 
gin to turn brown. Wait till the dew or 
rain is entirely dried off. In heavy clover 
this will be about 10 a. m. Now cut and 
let lie in the swath till wilted, then turn 
or stir with the tedder. When thoroughly 
wilted,’ rake into large windrows. As 
soon as the dew dries off the next day, 
haul to the-barn. It will be very heavy, 
as the stems are still green and maay of 
the leaves also. With the hay-fork take 
up as large forkfuls as possible, and com- 
mencing at opposite ends from the wagon 
drop them off. Never touch the forkfuls 
after they drop till you get a rick as long 
as your barn and as high as possible, then 
simply roll the forkfuls entire, down first 
one side then the other, until all is in, or 
the barn fs full. Do not mix straw or 
anything dry with it; do not salt it; do 
not tramp it any more than you can help, 
and do not tear the forkfuls to pieces. 
Simply let it alone till it gets through the 
sweat. You have now the best of reed. 
This is no theory; it is the result cf nine- 
teen years’ experience, during whicn time 
I have put up thousands of tons, and 
never had any spoil. 


MISSOURI WEATHER AND CROPS. 


The U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 
Climate and Crop Bulletin of the Weath- 
er Bureau, Missouri Section, for the week 
ending June 4, 1900, says: The week just 
closed averaged warmer than usual 
throughout the state, the excess in tem- 
perature being most marked in the east- 
ern sections, where it ranged from 3 to 5 
degrees. Heavy showers have fallen in 
many of the eastern and a few of the 
southern counties, the total rainfall in 
some localities exeeeding 3 inches, but 
over the central and western counties the 
precipitation was generally light. The 
drouth in the southwestern counties has 
been partially relieved in localities, but 
over a considerable area it continues with 
increased severity. 

Corn is generally in excellent condition, 
except in some of the eastern counties, 
where heavy rains have prevented culti- 
vation and the fields are becoming weedy. 
In a few of the southwestern counties it 
is beginning to suffer from drouth, but, as 
a rule, the crop has made good progress. 
Cotton, in the southeastern counties, ‘s 
growing finely, but in some localities it is 
becoming weedy, the fields being too wet 
for cultivation, and in portions of Pemis- 
cot the stand is reported uneven. Wheat 
is making rapid progress and seems to be 
filling well, as a rule, except in those 
counties in the eastern sections where it 
has been damaged by fly. In the southern 
counties it is beginning to ripen. In many 
of the southwestern counties oats have 
been seriously injured by drouth and are 
heading very low, and in some localities 
will be almost a failure; elsewhere they 
generally continue very promising. In a 
few counties considerable damage is be- 
ing done by insects. 

Special reports regarding meadows in- 
dicate that in many of the southern and a 
few of the northern counties, they have 
heen greatly injured by dry weather, aud 
there is much complaint that old meadows 
are weedy. In most of the northwestera 
a number of the northeastern, and a few 
of the southern counties, an excellent hay 
crop is promised, but over the greater 
part of the state the yield will be below 
the average, and in some localities, very 
light. In a few of the southeastern coun- 
ties army worms are doing considerable 
damage to meadows and corn. Some clo- 
ver has been cut. 

Potatoes have been cut short by drouth 
in some of the southwestern counties, and 
in a number of the southeastern counties 
they are being greatly damaged by bugs; 
elsewhere they are doing finely. 

Apples are still falling in some sections, 
and worms continue very destructive in 
many of the northern counties. In some 
counties a good crop is promised, in oth- 
ers only a half a crop, while in some lo- 
calities there will be none. 

A. E. HACKETT, Section Director. 

Columbia, Mo. 


MISSOURI STATE BOARD OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 


Review of Crop Conditions, June, 1900. 


WHEAT—Condition is placed at 91 
against 97 for last month and 57 for cor- 
responding date last season. The decline 
of six points during the past month is at- 
tributed to the Hessian fly, chinch bug 
and drouth. However, these pests are 
confined only to localities and will prob- 
ahly not become general. With favorable 
ccnditions a fair crop is assured. 

CORN—Condition is placed at 94 against 
90 for last month and 79 for last season; 96 
per cent of the crop was seeded June Ist, 
against 81 per cent for 1899. In fact the 
crop was practically all out on June Ist, 
only a few small pieces in isolated cases 
remaining to be planted. The ground was 
in excellent tilth, the seed germinated 
well and as a rule to this date conditions 
have been unusually fine. 

OATS—Condition 91, while 97 was report- 
ed last month and 83 for last season. Only 
a few localities; however, have suffered 
during the last month, and the greater 
per cent of the acreage promises a splen- 
did yield. 

COTTON—Condition estimated at 87, 
against 73 for corresponding period last 
season. The largely increased acreage 
and the improved condition promises a 
larger yield for the state than usual. 

TOBACCO—Conditions for preparing 
ground and so far, for setting plants, have 
been good. A full acreage will be planted 
and the young plants as a rule are prom- 
ising. 

APPLES—Condition is placed at 74, a 
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decline of 19 points during the past 
month. Much of the fruit has fallen, 
probably occasioned by late freeze. Cank- 
er worms have denuded many trees of 
their foliage and reports say that in some 
instances “worms have eaten the fruit.” 

SMALL FRUITS—Have all slightly de- 
clined during the past month. Pears ané 
plums have dropped off to some extent. 
Peaches for the state promise a good! 
crop, while a few localities report a very 
light yield. | 





MISSOURI FARM NEWS. 


AUDRAIN CO., N. E. MO.—Farmers 
say the ground is full of cut worms, grub 
worms and other similar pests. This is 
the result of the killing and driving away 
of the birds.—Vandalia (Mo.) Leader. 


CASS CO., 8. W. MO.—Wheat is as fine 
as it can be and grass is good. If the 
farmer is not in good shape this fall it 
will not be his fault, because he is crowd- 
ing things lively.—Harrisonville (Mo.) 
Democrat. 


CALLAWAY CO., CENTRAL MO.—The 
crop outlook in Callaway county is most 
promising indeed. Wheat was never bet- 
ter and corn and oats are in splendid con 
dition. Meadows and grass are in nice 
growing shape and grazing is just simply 
splendid.—Fulton (Mo.) Gazette. 


RANDOLPH CO., CENTRAL MO.— 
There is a better outlook for a good corn 
crop this year from present indications 
than at any time during the last decade 
at a corresponding time of the year. The 
farmers have about all finished planting, 
and a great many have been through their 
corn the first time. The stand vf corn 
that is already up is universally reported 
as excellent, very little replanting being 
necessary.—Moberly (Mo.) Democrat. 


HARRISON CO., N. W. MO.—Business | 
is not very rushing in town on account of 
the farmers being so busy with their 
crops. Work is ‘well advanced and the 
outlook for large crops in this section 
was never better. Outside of last week 
when there was so much rain the weather 
has been all that could be asked. Harri- 
son county will do herself proud this 
year.—Ridgeway (Mo.) Journal. 


MARION CO., N. E. MO.—We have 
talked with a number of farmers during 
the past week and while the majority are 
feeling rather blue over the sudden un- 
favorable turn wheat has recently taken, 
and seem to think the crop will be a very 
light one, there are a good many who are 
of the opinion that the work of the fly is 
being exaggerated and that while the 
wheat will not be up to the expectations 
of the first of the year, we will neverthe- 
less have a great deal more than many 
people think. The fly is undoubtedly doing 
some very disastrous work, but it is more 
than likely not as many fields are affect- 
ej as many people think. It is entirely 
too early to give up hope yet.—Palmyra 
(Mo.) Spectator. 


MONROE CO., N. E. MO.—Paris mer- 
chants have paid out over $15,000 in cash 
for wool this season. Quite a lot yet re- 
mains to be marketed. The money paid 
out here and at other towns in the county 
has gone into every neighborhood in the 
county and will go a long way towards 
relieving the financial stringency that 
would otherwise be felt before the crops 


are ready for market this fall.—Paris 
(Mo.) Appeal. 





PETTIS CO., CENTRAL MO.—Corn 
generally is making splendid growth. The 
plant louse is doing some damage to corn. 
The canker worm is doing much damage 
in some sections of this county. Timothy 
meadows are very much injured by the 
dry weather. During the past week some 
sections of the county have had heavy 
rains, others light showers and still oth- 
ers none, and these are much in need of 
rain. Clover haying will begin next 
week—the crop will be very uneven. Some 
gcod and some very spotted. The straw- 
berry crop is fairly good—injured some by 
dry weather. We are having now peas 
and new potatoes. W. L. WADE. 

June 4, 


SALINE CO., CENTRAL, MO.—We 
never had brighter prospects for crops in 
this vicinity than at present. Wheat is all 
headed out and promises a large yield. 
The acreage is small, but with a large 
yield to the acre, we will probably have 
more wheat than for several years. Corn 
is up and being cultivated. The ground is 
in fine condition to work, and corn fields 
are clear of weeds. The oat crop, and 
hay are giving flattering prospects for 
large yields. There is also quite a num- 
ber of cattle and hogs being fed fur mar- 
ket. Napton has a good record as a stock 
shipping point, and we predict she will 
hold her own this season. Most of tne 
stock will go to market late in the sum- 
mer and fall.—Cor. Marshall (Mo.) Demo- 
crat-News. 


THE HESSIAN FLY problem has been 
solved, according to newspaper reports, 
Says an exchange. A farmer in the cen- 
tral part of the state thinks he has dis- 
covered how to keep the fly out of his 
wheat at a moderate expense. Just as 
wheat was coming up last fall, he scat- 
tered common salt over half a field, leav- 
ing the other half without any. He used 
about a bushel of salt to the acre. He 
Says it worked like a charm. The part cf 
the field salted has a good stand of wheat, 
entirely free from fiy, while the cther 
half is badly damaged. Another man 
says he prevented damage from fly by 
sowing a barrel of air slacked lime on 
fifteen acres as soon as the wheat came 


up, repeating the process at intervals of 
a few days. 


CAPE GIRARDEAU CO., 8. E. MO.— 
Some pieces of wheat are badly damaged 





by the fly in spots, especially on thin 
ground. Clover is very thin and not much 
clover hay will be made. E. D. LONG. 





May 30. 


MISSOURI CROP NOTES. 
JASPER CO., S. W. MO.—The peach 
crop is light, but it is better than it has 
been for several years. 
May 29. I. 


F. RUSSUM. 
WARREN CO., N. E. MO.—Apples set 
very light and those still on the trees 
show signs of worms. 
May 2. GEORGE H. MARTIN. 


CLAY CO., N. W. MO.—Apples did not 
set well and what did set are wormy and 
falling badly. Pears are a total failure. 

May 30. P. T, SOPER. 

CLINTON CO., N. W. MO.—The apple 
crop has been fearfully damaged by the 
canker worm. F. A. COOK. 

May 29. 

CEDAR CoO., 8. E. MO.—Wheat is ap- 
parently the biggest and best ever raised 
in the county. ABNER JONES. 

May 29. 


RALLS CO., N. E. MO.—Wheat has 
been injured considerably by the Hes- 
sian fly and the apple crop by the canker 
worm. ALEX. C. JAMES. 

May 30. 


LEWIS Co., N. E. MO.—The area of 
wheat is very small in this section, and 
what there is is rank and is Hable to 
lodge. E. JOHNSON. 

May 30. 

SHELBY CoO., N. E. MO.—Peaches are 
showing some leaf roll or leaf blight, but 
the fruit does not seem to be much af- 
fected as yet. JNO. 8. CHANDLER. 

May 30. 


WAYNE CO., 8. E. MO.—There is a 
good deal of wheat damaged by fly. Ap- 
ples are almost an entire failure. Peaches 
are dropping some. 

May 29. W. C. THOMAS. 

HOLT CoO., N. E. MO.—Wheat is of 
very rank growth and will require fa- 
vorable conditions to stand fine growing 
weather. H. L. WARD. 

May 29. . 


PERRY Co., 8. E. MO.—Wheat is bad- 
ly damaged by the Hessian fly in some 
localities and by wild flax or red root in 
other parts of the county. 

May 30. WM. MANNING. 

STODDARD CO., 8. E. MO.—There 
never was a better prospect for wheat. 
Oats bid fair for an average crop. Apples 
have been damaged, about half fallen off. 
Peaches are promising well. 

May 29. SIMPSON REED. 


OREGON CO., 8. E. MO.—Wheat is be- 
ing injured by the Hessian fly. Apples 
and plums are falling badly. The wild 
goose plums are rotting. Peaches are do- 
ing well. BENJ. GUNN. 

May 30. 


PUTNAM CO., N. E. MO.—The season 
here so far has been very favorable tor 
growing crops,. and work on the farm 
was only interfered with by the rains, 
the middle of the month. 

May 30. PETER GREGGERS. 


KNOX CO., N. E. MO.—The season so 
far has been excellent. Some of the oats 
have already fallen, they are so large. 
The corn crop is a month ahead of last 
year and is very good. 

WM. FLYNN. 


May 29. 

BARTON CoO., 8. W. MO.—Oats are not 
as tall as they should be on account of a 
dry spell about May 1, otherwise they 
are looking fine. We have had a fine 
season for crops of all kinds, 

May 30. OSCAR POPE. 


MARION CO., N. E. MO.—Many fields 
of wheat in this section have been plowed 
up and planted to corn, because of dam- 
age from Hessian fly. And a small acre- 
age was sown last fall. 

May 30. J. N. COONS. 


CLAY CO., N. W. MO.—Wheat looks 
fine, but there is considerable cheat in 
the late sown. ye had a week's cold, 
rainy weather the first of May which 
caused the apples to fall badly. 

May 29. M. D. GOW. 


CARTER CoO., 8. E. MO.—Apples are 
nearly a failure. The spring has been 
very backward, but there is good growing 
weather now. There are plenty of po- 
tato bugs and worms of all kinds. 

May 30. J. C. HOSKING. 


SULLIVAN CO., N. E. MO.—The past 
two weeks the weather has been ideal. 
With two more weeks of favorable wea- 
ther the wheat will be reported in fine 
yy Cc. L. BOYNTON. 

ay 29. 


ST. CLAIR CO., 8. W. MO.—Wheat does 
not look very well on account of the 
ravages of chinch bugs. Some fields are 
being plowed up. Oats look very good 
now. Clover sowed this spring is a good 
stand. Pastures are not so good on ac- 


'eount of the dry weather. 


May 30. G. E. CLARK. 


CAPE GIRARDEAU CO., 8. B. MO.— 
Wheat, oats and corn are in fine condi- 
tion and promise large yields. But little 
clover has done well. Apples are half a 
crop. Peaches and small fruits seem to 
be doing well. J. J. SAWYER. 

May 30. 


WRIGHT COo., 8. W. MO.—Wheat is in 
the best condition for years, although 
there is some smut. More than twice the 
average acreage of oats was sown this 
spring. It is rather too dry for clover and 
pasture. 0. B. HERRICK. 

ay 29. 


CEDAR CoO., 8. E. MO.—Wheat is very 
good. Oats have been badly damaged by 
dry weather and would have been a fail- 
ure but for the rains of the past few days. 
Apples and peaches are shy bearers this 
year. A. F. RETHEMEYER. 

May 30. 


CHARITON CO., CENTRAL MO.—Corn 
is in better condition than it was a year 
ago. There is a good stand and it is 
clean. Potatoes are good. Wheat is the 
best we have had for several years. Pas- 
tures are fine. F. M. COLVIN. 

May 31. 


MILLER CO., CENTRAL MO.—No 
complaints have been made of chinch 
bugs, but there are some in wheat fields. 
Wheat is very rank. There is consid- 
erable complaint about the oat-louse, 
though I haven’t investigated myself. 

May 30. W. C. HOWELL. 


MONROE CO., N. E. MO.—AlIl crops are 
better than last year, except clover and 
apples. The clover has not recovered yet 
from the injury done by the grass-hoppers 
last year. Apples are being damaged by 
a small worm. A. R. PARSONS. 

May 30. 
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CASS CO., W. CENTRAL MU.--here 
are some clover fields of last year’s sow- 
ing that look quite well, while a great 
many old fields winter killed badly. [| 

8 nm too dry for pastures. There are 
some complaints of chinch bugs in wheat. 
Oats were sown a little late. 

May 29. T. 8. HATTCN. 


COLE CO., CENTRAL MO.—Wheat on 
the average is very good, though some 
fields are infested by the Hessian fiy. 
Oats are very badly infested by a little. 
greenish louse. Apples in some orchards 
are eaten by worms and other insects, 
which are so numerous as to damage the 
foliage of the trees in the woods. 

May 30. HY. B. BODE. 


JACKSON CO., N. W. MO.—There has 
been some damage done by chinch bugs 
to wheat of late. Rye and oats have not 
been damaged as yet. More clover has 
been sown than usual this spring. Some 
of the young clover was eaten up by In- 
sects. A. WILLIAMS. 

May 30. 

MORGAN CO., CENTRAL MO.—Apples 
set very well, but the canker worm has 
attacked them severely. Many orchards 
are almost entirely denuded of leaves. 
Many trees can not rae foliage suf- 
ficient to protect the limbs and bodies 
— sun scald. D. R. EDWARDS. 

ay 


LACLEDE CO., SOUTH CENTRAL 
MO.—Wheat looks fine. Corn is mostly 
late, but in fine condition. Clover is very 
fine. The es are short. Apples are 
dropping off very badly. One can’t tell 
what the outcome will be. Peaches and 
small fruits are extra good. 

May 29. J. N. NORMAN. 


GRUNDY Co., N. W. MO.—-Wheat, rye 
and oats are very good. Some chinch 
bugs are reported. The fruit bloomed 
very full but on May 5, a heavy hail storm 
in our locality destroyed the most of it. 
Pastures are good. The season is very 
favorable. ALBERT ROBBINS. 

May 29. 


CAPE GIRARDEAU CO., 8. E. MO.- 
Wheat is very strawy and heads short 
It has been damaged very little by in- 
sects. Oats have made a tine growth and 
a large acreage was sown. The oat-lice 
are thick and greatly damaging the crop. 
Good rains may check them. 

May 29. JNO. W. HOFFMAN. 


DOUGLAS CoO., 8. W. MO.—Many clo- 
ver meadows were killed last year by 
insects. What few meadows that remain 
or escaped ravages are being taken by 
white weed. Hay will be poor and weedy. 
It is too cold for corn to grow much. i. 
is small but thrifty. It needs a good 
soaking rain. . KB. HUTCHINS. 

May 31. 


WASHINGTON CO., 8S. E. MO.—A 
larger area of wheat was sown last fall 
than for years and it looked very promis- 
ing up to a month ago, when the Hessian 

y began to damage it. Wheat in some 
localities is being more damaged than in 
others. Some damage from army worm 
is reported. N. F. ROBINSON. 

May 31. 


CRAWFORD CoO., 8. E. MO.—The apple 
crop is very uncertain, as worms are 
consuming the foliage and a great man) 
of the apples, which do not appear to be 
thick on the trees. If any great percent- 
age should fall off the crop will be ver) 
light. Peaches generally promise well on 
young trees that were not injured by the 
freeze two winters ago. 

May 30. J. F. MARSH. 


DE KALB CO., N. W. MO.—Wheat 
looks well, but not much sown. Oats look 
well and the crop is large. Clover and 
spring pastures are good. There will 
be a fair crop of peaches and apples 'f 
nothing happens to them. There has been 
plenty of rain and all growing crops loo 

J. C. BRADFORD. 


DAVIESS CO., N. W. MO.—At this 
time every crop gives promise of mor: 
than an average yield. The hay crop wi!! 
be fair, it is a little dry for hay. Th« 
corn is mostly in good condition and 's 
being cultivated the second time. The 
canker worm has done considerable dam- 
age to our orchards, but on the whol 
everything is better than in average yea'= 
and we ought to be thankful; Iam. Th 
weather is fine. L. T. DALE 

May 30. 


GRUNDY COo., N. W. MO.—Wheat '5 
heading and seems to promise a full crop 
at this writing. Oats are looking fine an’ 
the indications are favorable for an av- 
era, crop. There is some complaint 0! 
apples not setting as well as the grea’ 
amount of bloom indicated. Indication< 
are favorable for a fairly good crop °' 
peaches considering the amount of dam- 
age done to trees by the freeze of two 
years . H. C. CRAWFORD 

May 29. 


HOWARD CO., CENTRAL MO.—Rain 
was badly needed, but we had a g0% 
one here yestreday. Some wheat is dow ~ 
but the crop is the best in years. ie 
acreage is about av t of t r 
apples outside of the Davis ois ; 
light crop and they are still falling. i 
sects are plentiful and many orchards 4! 
stripped of leaves as I 
Jennetings are badly used 
blight. HENRY 

ay 31. 


‘SCHNELL. 


KNOX CO., N. E. MO.—There is " 
wheat sown in my immediate neighbor 
hood, but in other sections it promises ° 
fair, average crop. Unfortunately ther’ 
was not the usual amount sown on 4 
count of the drought, ° 
ground was too hard to plow. The 
heard of no complaint of Hessian fly. 4 
canker worm has done much harm Se gt 
apple crop. Plums and pears all 
fair crop. erries are light. - 


ising. : 
ay PETER DAILING 





